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THE  AMBASSADOR  FOR  THE 
ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION 


When  educators  convene  at  Atlantic  City  for  their  meetings 
there  is  always  a  popular  vote  cast  in  favor  of  the  Ambassador 
as  their  headquarters.  They  appreciate  the  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations  and  perfect  service.  Large  meeting  rooms,  ideal  banquet 
facilities,  a  spacious  auditorium  and  the  convenient  location 
make  the  Ambassador  the  perfect  hotel  for  the  perfect  convention. 

Headquarters  for  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
Convention  November  9,  10,  11,  12,  1939. 


IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 


William  Hamilton,  Managing  Director 


Harold  E.  Baggs,  Convention  Manager 


During  happy 
Vacation  Days  — enjoy  all 
you  want  of  healthful, 
delicious 


Vacation  and  Chewing  Gum  are  both  for  your 
pleasure.  Both,  also,  bring  you  a  refreshing, 
recreational  benefit.  Enjoyed  daily,  chewing 
gum  helps  to  polish  your  teeth — and  enjoyed 
between  meals  chewing  gum,  with  its  bit 
of  sweet,  satisfies  but  does  not  hurt  normal 
appetite.  Try  some.  There’s  a  reason,  a  time 
and  a  place  for  chewing  gum. 


Foar  Factors  which  help  lead  to  Good  Teeth  are:  (1)  Proper  Natritioa,' (2)  Personal  Cara  (Chewing  gnm 


^alps  brighten  teeth),  (3)  Seeing  Your  Dentist  and  (4)  Plenty  of  Chewing  Exercise  (Chewing  gum  daily) 
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SCHOOL  TEACHING  in  inland 

China  remains  a  strange  phenomenon 
when  compared  to  the  American  system. 
Chinese  pupils  are  whacked  with  a  bam¬ 
boo  rod  if  they  cease  shouting  the  text 
being  memorized.  .  .  .  Intimate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  strange  life  and  customs  of 
the  Far  East,  illustrated  with  174  photo¬ 
graphs,  make  Wings  Over  Asia  as 
fascinating  as  a  newsreel — but  no 
wonder,  considering  its  authorship, 
Lowell  Thomas  and  Rex  Barton. 

RAIMf  300,000  tons  of  it,  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  single  thundercloud. 


SYNONYMS  for  "interpret”  given 
in  The  Winston  Simpufted  Diction¬ 
ary  FOR  Schools — "unfolding,”  "de¬ 
cipher.”  .  .  .  Fittingly  our  new  science 
series  for  junior  high  schools  is  named 
Interpreting  Science.  In  three  books, 
by  Franklin  B.  Carroll,  this  new  series 
deciphers  the  mysteries  of  general  science 
so  that  it  becomes  a  factor  of  practical 
importance  in  everyday  life. 

ONE  TENTH  OF  ONE  PER 

CENT  of  all  United  States  post  offices 
handle  a  majority  of  all  pieces  of  mail. 

*^ALL  TIMES  are  modem  in  the  time 
of  them.”  This  opening  sentence  in  the 
final  unit  of  America— Our  Country, 
entitled  "The  Present  Age,”  is  one  of  the 
many  interpretative  connective  thoughts 
found  throughout  the  Burnham  and 
Jack  histories.  In  carefully  balanced 
units,  each  covering  an  important  period, 
these  attractive  texts  make  American 
history  a  live  subject  for  young  citizens. 


ONE  TWELFTH  of  the  25,000,000,- 
000,000  red  blood  cells  in  an  adult’s  body 
die  natural  deaths  every  day. 


The  JOHN  C. 

COMPANY 

r  CHICAGO  T  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  LOS  ANGELES  1 
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Safe  and  Healthy  Living 

Andress  •  Goldberger  •  Dolch  •  Hallock 

Just  published — for  the  first  eight  grades,  an  extraordin¬ 
arily  interesting  health  series  including  a  complete  program 
in  safety  education.  Treated  cumulatively  and  thoroughly, 
safety  is  presented  as  an  integral  part  of  that  subject  of 
the  curriculum  to  which  it  is  most  closely  allied — health. 
Safety  is  the  “center  of  interest”  in  at  least  one  of  the  nine 
or  ten  units  of  each  book,  and  in  remaining  units  it  is  in¬ 
troduced  through  the  discussion  of  specific  health  topics. 

An  elaborate  illustrative  scheme  in¬ 
cludes  original  drawings,  photographs, 
and  much  use  of  color. 

Send  for  safety  chart  No.  644 

GINN  AND 
COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


For  Your  Mathematics  Classes — 

Modern,  Practical  Heath  Texts 

•  •  • 

Mathematics  In  Action 

By  W.  W.  HART  and  LORA  D.  JAHN 

A  practical,  socialized  course  for  the  first  two 
years  of  junior  high  school,  or  the  correspond¬ 
ing  grades.  Centered  on  solving  typical  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  of  real  life.  Teacher's  manual. 
Accompanying  Workbook. 

BOOK  ONE,  published  *  BOOK  TWO,  ready  this  month 

Socialized  General  Mathematics 

By  W.  W.  HART  and  COTTELL  GREGORY 

Gives  those  high  school  pupils  who  will  not 
study  mathematics  further  the  socially  useful 
mathematical  tools  that  are  indispensable  for 
intelligent  living.  Teacher’s  manual.  Accom¬ 
panying  Workbook. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


Steer  Clear  of  This 

Racket 

FRANK  H.  BROOME 
Pompton  Lakes 

Early  this  year  a  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  New  Jersey  received  letters 
from  a  book  company  soliciting  manu¬ 
scripts  for  possible  publication.  The 
company’s  name  was  unfamiliar. 

At  least  this  teacher  was  suspicious 
enough  to  write  for  a  catalog  of  the 
company’s  publications.  In  reply  I 
received  a  circular  describing  a  work¬ 
book.  Now  curious  but  still  suspicious, 

I  submitted  specimen  chapters  of  a  text¬ 
book.  The  company  reported  that  its 
editor  had  commented  favorably  upon 
the  material  and  felt  that  it  had  good 
market  possibilities. 

The  manuscript  would  be  published, 
said  the  company,  IF  the  author  would 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  publishing  the 
first  edition.  The  advance  was  to  be 
repaid  from  sales  of  the  book,  and  royal¬ 
ties  were  to  follow. 

This  led  me  to  ask  the  company  for 
a  copy  of  its  financial  statement.  My 
manuscript  was  returned,  in  reply,  and 
with  it  came  a  letter  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  against  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  issue  a  financial  statement  to 
prospective  authors. 

Investigating  Agency 
In  the  meantime  I  had  turned  over 
to  an  investigating  agency  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  had  about  the  company  except 
this  last  letter.  Their  report  was  en¬ 
lightening.  First — the  company  is  not 
registered  in  the  County  Clerk’s  Office. 
Second — the  company  maintains  no  of¬ 
fice  of  its  own.  It  rents  desk  space 
only  and  has  mailing  privileges  in  an 
office  offering  such  facilities  for  a  small 
sum  per  month.  Third — efforts  to  in¬ 
terview  the  man  who  signed  the  let¬ 
ters  were  unavailing.  Neither  the  lessee 
nor  the  trade  knew  anything  of  him. 

Teachers  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  this  racket.  Reliable  book  com¬ 
panies  do  not  require  authors  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  cost  of  publishing 
books.  Every  teacher  knows  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  books  available 
on  all  subjects.  All  large  book  com¬ 
panies  have  sales  representatives  to  in¬ 
troduce  their  books  to  the  teachers. 
These  companies  also  mail  vast  amounts 
of  literature  relative  to  their  publica¬ 
tions.  Unless  a  book  is  published  by 
one  of  these  well  known  companies,  the 
possibility  of  its  being  sold  is  very 
slight. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  sufficient 
warning  to  New  Jersey  teachers. 
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WE  MEET  A  CHALLENGE 


DR.  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER 


Democr.acy  is  Educational  Problem  No.  1  today. 

'I'he  forces  that  have  made  it  so  are  outside  the 
schools.  Some  of  them  are  outside  America,  with  cen¬ 
ters  in  Berlin,  Rome,  and  Moscow.  Many  of  them  are 
American,  but  national  in  nature.  They  appear  under 
Washington,  Wall  Street,  Detroit,  and  Harlan  date¬ 
lines.  Others  are  ;is  close  as  Trenton,  Newark’s  Mili¬ 
tary  Park,  or  your  own  city  hall. 

Wherever  w'e  hH)k,  we  see  Democracy  challeufjed 
and  questioned.  We  see  it  openly  attacked  and  secretly 
undermined.  V’oices  shout  that  it  has  failed  and  de¬ 
mand  its  abandonment.  Others  use  it  as  a  battle-cry 
for  campait^ns  with  the  most  undemocratic  objectives. 

The  schools  of  America  and  New  Jersey  have  al¬ 
ways  stood  for  the  democratic  tradition.  The  first 
justification  for  free  education  was  {jeneral  agreement 
that  government  by  all  meant  the  preparation  of  all 
for  government.  Our  courses  of  study  show  steady 
concern  with  democracy — with  the  American  way  of 
life — in  our  schools. 

Many  of  us  have  been  inclined  to  accept  dem¬ 
ocracy  as  an  inspiration  of  the  revolutionary  fathers. 
We  took  it  as  we  took  air,  food,  or  water — an  estab¬ 
lished  and  natural  fact  that  required  little  thinking 
or  attention.  Today  we  regard  it  rather  as  a  flower 
which  must  be  watered,  a  trophy  open  to  challenge, 
a  privilege  to  be  continuously  defended. 

Such  a  battle  cannot  be  waged  without  planning. 
'Foday,  as  never  before.  Education  must  study  the 
strategy  of  that  campaign. 

'Fhat  need  will  be  the  basis  of  the  next  convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  I'he  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  as  its  theme  EDUCATION  F(^R 
DEMOCRACY.  It  will  attempt  to  answ’er  In  con¬ 
crete  terms  the  questions  that  nearly  every  teacher 
today  is  asking:  “What  is  democracy?  Where  are  its 
enemies?  What  can  the  schools,  what  can  I  as  an 
individual  teacher  do  in  its  interpretation  and  defense?” 

Such  a  topic  is  too  large  to  be  approached  in  a 
hit-or-miss  fashion.  We  are,  therefore,  going  further 
than  it  has  been  customary  to  go  in  planning  the  con¬ 
vention  program  as  an  integrated  whole.  From  the 
first  fall  of  the  gavel  opening  the  convention,  we  hope 
for  a  steady  progress  in  our  group  thinking  toward  a 
visioned  end.  Speakers  will  be  chosen  less  for  their 
Individual  name  value  than  for  their  potential  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  thinking  about  a  specific  phase  of  the 
selected  topic. 

As  planned  now,  more  than  six  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  that  thinking  will  start  with  some  picture  of 


where  democracy  stands  in  the  world  today.  We  will 
bring  that  picture  nearer  home  by  a  program  devoted 
to  the  national  scene — an  attempt  to  survey  Dem¬ 
ocracy  at  work  in  its  birthplace.  Our  next  concern 
will  be  with  current  efforts  in  planning  to  make  edu¬ 
cation  more  effectively  serve  the  democratic  process. 
Three  such  efforts  have  culminated  in  the  past  year — 
the  work  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission, 
the  studies  of  the  President’s  Advisory  Commission, 
and  the  Regents  Inquiry  in  neighboring  New  Y«>rk 
State. 

Application  of  these  Ideas  to  New  Jersey  will  come 
in  an  effort  to  get,  from  representative  New  Jersey 
citizens,  a  statement  of  what  New  Jersey  expects  from 
its  schools.  Such  information  should  perpetually  guide 
New  Jersey’s  teachers,  both  in  their  asstici.ational  work 
and  in  their  individual  classroom  .activities.  Finally, 
we  shall  seek  to  dr.aw  together,  in  our  closing  pro¬ 
grams,  these  ideas  as  they  can  be  applied  and  worked 
out  in  the  Individual  cities  .and  towns,  the  Individual 
high  and  elementary  schools,  and  the  individual  ad¬ 
ministrative  offices  and  classrooms  of  our  state. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  affiliated  groups  which 
meet  with  us  and  share  our  convention  facilities  will 
plan  their  programs  to  fit  the  general  scheme.  M.any 
of  them  have  already  Indicated  their  desire  to  do  so. 
To  assist  them  the  Association  is  setting  aside  three 
of  its  convention  afternoons  for  these  meetings — four 
if  we  count  here  the  annu.'il  concert  of  the  All-St.ate 
Orchestra  and  Chorus.  This  arrangement  is  possible 
because  the  business  of  the  Association  will  be  carried 
on  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  concurrently  with  the 
general  programs. 

It  is  early  to  outline  the  program  in  such  detail. 
It  is  done  at  this  time,  however,  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Two  of  the  convention  days,  Thursday,  November  9, 
.and  Friday,  November  10,  are  school  d.ays.  While 
teachers  are  permitted  by  law  to  attend  tbe  convention 
on  those  days  without  loss  of  salary,  we  believe  that 
many  districts  now  eng.aged  in  making  up  their  school 
calendars  for  next  year  might  profitably  pl.an  those 
calendars  so  that  every  teacher  is  encouraged  to  attend. 
We  hope  that,  knowing  in  advance  the  value  of  the 
program,  local  teacher  associations  will  ask  that  that 
be  done.  A  letter  specifically  requesting  it  will  be  sent 
to  the  responsible  officials  throughout  the  state. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Walter  Winchell  said,  on  a 
broadcast  and  In  his  daily  column :  “And  so  on  the 
world  front  our  Navy  is  no  longer  our  first  line  of 
defense  .  .  .  Our  fleet  combat  divisions  are  the  public 
school  teachers  .  .  .  And  upon  e.ach  of  them  descends 
a  sacred  duty  .  .  .  For  they  must  forever  dispel  dark¬ 
ness  by  giving  early  light !  .  .  .  They  must  meet  the 
poison  of  race  hatred  with  the  inoculation  of  toler- 
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REPORT  OF  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  met  in  Trenton  on  Friday,  February  24,  and 
made  the  following  nominations  for  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1939-1940: 

For  President,  WILLIAM  L.  FIDLER  of  Audubon,  N.  J. 

For  Vice  President,  LELIA  O.  BROWN  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wylie  G.  Pate,  Leonardo,  Chairman 
Mildred  V.  Hardester,  West  Orange,  Secretary 


ance  ,  .  .  They  must  arm  each  child 
invincibly  with  the  Truth  .  .  .  For  in 
the  light  of  international  events  their 
horizon  has  enlarged  .  .  .  The  school 
teachers  are  no  longer  merely  helping 
children  to  develop  themselves  .  .  . 
They  are  fighting  in  the  front  line 
trench — for  the  LIFE  of  the  Re¬ 
public!” 

It  is  in  something  of  that  spirit  that 
next  November’s  convention  is  being 
planned,  and  in  that  same  spirit  that 
we  look  for  teacher,  board  and  citizen 
cooperation  in  getting  the  greatest 
results. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler 
Is  Renominated 
To  Lead  Association 

Lelia  O.  Brown  Also 
Renamed  for  1st 
Vice  Presidency 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  President  of 
the  Association,  has  been  renominated 
to  lead  the  Association  next  year.  Lelia 
O.  Brown,  first  Vice  President,  has 
been  renominated  for  the  vice  presi¬ 
dency.  This  action  was  taken  by  the 
Nominating  Committee  elected  by 
counties  last  January. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  revised 
constitution,  independent  nominations 
may  be  made  by  petition  not  later  than 
the  third  Friday  in  September.  Peti¬ 
tion  forms  are  now  available  from  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  Association 
(307  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton).  They 
must  be  filed  at  the  same  office  before 
the  third  Friday  in  September,  which 
this  year  falls  on  September  15.  Such 
petitions  must  contain  at  least  three 
hundred  signatures  of  active  members 
of  the  Association,  at  least  ten  such 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  eleven 
counties.  The  names  of,  and  facts 
about,  all  candidates  will  be  published 
in  the  October  Review. 

Teacher  Welfare  Croup 
Sets  Meeting  for  May  12 

The  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare 
(formerly  the  Grievances  and  Redress 
Committee)  will  meet  at  the  Robert 
Treat  Hotel  in  Newark  on  May  12  at 
7 :30  P.  M.  Teachers  with  matter  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  are  invited 
to  attend. 

If  documents  are  to  be  submitted, 
please  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  Miss  Adelaide  E.  Davis, 
Newton  Street  School,  Newark,  in 
sufficient  time  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting  so  that  the  Committee  may 
familiarize  itself  with  the  facts. 


Don’t  Forget  Your 

Surprise  Party 

It  is  time  to  arrange  the  State  As¬ 
sociation’s  annual  surprise  party — 
nominations  are  in  order  for  the  award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Educa¬ 
tion  which  is  presented  at  the  annual 
banquet  each  November  in  Atlantic 
City. 

Your  nominations  determine  who 
shall  be  unveiled  to  the  diners’  ap¬ 
plause  and  the  flashlight  bulbs  of  news 
photographers.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  choice  from  your  nom¬ 
inations,  keeping  its  secret  until  the 
banquet,  this  year  November  11.  Any¬ 
one  in  New  Jersey  is  eligible,  either 
educator  or  layman,  with  the  exception 
of  our  overworked  officers. 

Nominations  should  be  made  by  Oc¬ 
tober  1  and  may  be  sent  directly  to  the 
President,  Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Audubon,  New 
Jersey,  or  to  Headquarters,  307  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 


Notice  to  Candidates 
In  State  Elections 

The  revised  constitution  provides 
that  “The  names  of,  and  facts  about, 
all  candidates  shall  be  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Association.”  In  order 
to  comply  with  this  provision,  all 
candidates  in  the  state  election  are 
invited  to  submit  data  on  which 
statements  can  be  based.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  should  be  addressed  to  the 
New  Jersey  Educational  Review,  605 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.  and 
must  reach  the  Review  office  no 
later  than  September  18,  19S9. 


Elections  Committee 
Frames  Regulations 
For  Fall  Balloting 

Regulations  governing  state  and 
county  elections  to  be  held  in 
October  and  November  this  year  were 
framed  and  approved  by  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  at  a  meeting  in  Tren¬ 
ton  on  April  21,  1939.  The  procedure 
in  county  elections  involves  few  changes 
from  that  used  in  January  of  this  year. 
The  calendar  adopted  provides  two 
weeks  after  county  nominating  commit¬ 
tees  complete  their  work  for  the  making 
of  independent  nominations.  Member¬ 
ship  certificates  for  either  1938-39  or 
1939-40  will  be  recognized  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  elections,  but  not  in  the  state  elec¬ 
tions.  Nomination  by  petition  in  the 
more  populous  counties  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  setting  a  limit  of  seventy-five 
on  the  number  of  signatures  required  on 
county-wide  independent  petitions. 
The  same  county  elections  and  nomina¬ 
ting  committees  which  were  appointed 
in  December  and  served  in  the  January 
elections  will  serve  in  the  October 
county  elections. 

Provision  for  the  state  elections  in¬ 
clude  regulations  for  voting  by  mail 
and  for  voting  on  the  first  three  days  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Convention.  Only 
Association  members  who  hold  1939-40 
membership  certificates  will  be  able  to 
vote  in  this  election.  No  affirmations 
of  membership,  in  any  form,  will  be 
recognized  in  the  state-wide  voting. 

A  suggested  method  of  giving  county 
associations  which  meet  minimum 
standards  a  part  in  county  elections  was 
submitted  to  the  committee  but  held 
over  for  further  study  and  considera¬ 
tion. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  STATE  AND  COUNTY  ELECTIONS 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Adopted  by  State*Elections  Committee,  April  21,  1939 


State  Election  of  Officers— November,  1939 


I.  Officers  to  be  Elected 

1.  President — Term  1  year. 

2.  Vice-President — Term  1  year. 

II.  Nominations 

A.  In  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  the  report  of 
the  State  Nominating  Committee  ap¬ 
pears  in  this,  the  May  issue  of  the  New 
Jersey  Educational  Review. 

B.  In  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Constitution,  all  indepen¬ 
dent  nominations  hy  petition  must  reach 
the  AssiKiation  Headquarters  no  later 
than  Friday,  September  15.  These  pe¬ 
titions  must  be  on  forms  now  available 
from  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Association.  Each  petition  must  contain 
at  least  three  hundred  signatures  of 
active  members  of  the  Association,  with 
at  least  ten  such  signatures  from  each 
of  at  least  eleven  counties.  No  more 
than  one  nomination  may  be  made  on 
any  one  set  of  forms  carrying  signatures. 

II.  Voting  by  Mail 

A.  Any  member  of  the  Association 
who  wishes  to  vote  by  mail  must  send 
a  request  for  a  ballot  on  or  before  No¬ 
vember  1,  1939.  (The  postoffice  can¬ 
cellation  stamp  from  sending  office 
must  be  no  later  than  midnight,  No¬ 
vember  1,  1939.)  Each  request  must  be 
sent  separately,  and  must  be  personally 
signed  by  the  member  requesting  the 
ballot,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  Each 
must  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
.Association.  Requests  should  be  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  Chairman,  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  307  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

B.  To  each  member  making  such  a 
request  there  will  be  mailed  a  ballot 
and  an  envelope  in  which  the  ballot, 
when  marked,  must  be  mailed  back  to 
the  State  Association  Headquarters. 
Marked  ballots  must  be  returned  no 
later  than  November  8,  1939.  (The 
postoffice  cancellation  stamp  from  the 
sending  office  must  be  no  later  than 
midnight,  November  8,  1939.)  Each 
ballot  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
“Voting  Stub”  detached  from  the 
voter’s  membership  certificate.  No  bal¬ 
lot  not  accompanied  by  this  stub  will 
be  accepted  and  counted.  Each  ballot 
and  voting  stub  must  be  returned  sepa¬ 
rately,  i.e.,  not  more  than  one  ballot  in 
an  envelope. 


IV.  Voting  at  Convention 

A.  V’^oting  at  the  Convention  will 
take  place  on  November  9,  10,  and  11. 
The  polls  will  be  open  from  9 :00  A.  M. 
to  4:30  P.  M.,  on  November  9th  and 
10th,  and  from  9:(K)  A.  M,  to  2:00 
P.  M.  on  November  1 1th, 

B.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
through  the  Chairman  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  in  full  charge  of  all 
voting  at  the  Convention.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  will  set  up  a 
schedule  of  assignments  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  to  supervise  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  election. 

C.  One  large,  convenient,  and  easily 
accessible  room  in  Convention  Hall  will 
be  set  aside  for  voting,  with  necessary 
equipment  in  tables,  chairs,  ballot  boxes, 
and  voting  booths.  All  voting  shall 
take  place  in  this  room,  which  shall  be 
clearly  marked  for  this  purpose. 

D.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll 
book  before  receiving  a  ballot.  No  mem¬ 
ber  shall  sign  a  poll  book  or  receive  a 
ballot  until  he  has  presented  his  mem¬ 
bership  certificate,  with  '"Voting  Stub” 
attached.  The  voting  stub  shall  be  de¬ 
tached  and  retained  by  the  election  offi¬ 
cials.  so  that  the  total  number  of  voting 
stubs,  including  those  sent  in  with 
mailed  ballots,  shall  agree  with  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast. 

E.  No  affidavits  of  membership  will 
be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this 
rule,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  re¬ 


County  Elections 

I.  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the 
State  Elections  Committee  shall  ap¬ 
point  a  County  Elections  Committee 
consisting  of  not  less  than  five  in  any 
county.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  exceeds  1,250, 
there  .shall  be  one  member  of  the  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  for  each  250,  or 
major  fraction  thereof,  of  the  active 
members  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  School  districts  with  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  shall 
have  at  least  one,  and  no  more  than 
one,  representative  on  the  Elections 
Committee  for  each  250  members,  or 
major  fraction  thereof.  I'he  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections 


quired  use  of  “Voting  Stubs”  in  both 
voting  by  mail  and  at  the  Convention. 

F.  Ballots  shall  be  handed,  folded, 
to  the  member  voting.  After  marking 
the  ballot,  the  member  shall  refold  it 
and  personally  place  it  in  the  ballot  box. 

G.  Each  candidate  shall  be  entitled 
to  name  not  more  than  six  challengers, 
no  more  than  three  of  whom  may  be 
present  at  any  time  in  the  Voting  Room, 
and  at  the  counting  of  ballots.  Each 
challenger  must  be  duly  accredited  by 
the  Elections  Committee. 

H.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of 
voters  shall  not  be  permitted  within  the 
voting  r«)om  or  within  thirty  feet  of 
the  entrance  to  the  voting  room. 

I.  The  chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  arrange  for  the  de¬ 
livery,  unopened,  of  all  mailed  ballots, 
which  shall  be  opened  and  counted  to¬ 
gether  with  all  other  ballots,  after  the 
closing  of  the  polls  on  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  1 1 . 

J.  After  the  ballots  have  been  coun¬ 
ted,  they  shall  be  held  in  the  custody 
of  the  Elections  Committee  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  after  the  election,  after 
which  time  they  shall  be  destroyed  at 
the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Elections  Committee. 

K.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections 
Committee  shall  certify  the  results  of 
the  Election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce 
the  results  and  formally  introduce  the 
newly-elected  officials  at  the  All-State 
Orchestra  and  Chorus  program  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  12. 


-October,  1939 

Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee,  and 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  County 
Elections  held  for  the  purpose  of  elect¬ 
ing  county  representatives  on  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  and  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  They  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
ballots  in  sufficient  number  for  the  use 
of  all  of  the  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  in 
the  county  according  to  a  form  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  shall  employ  such  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as  may 
be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 
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II.  Nominations  of  County  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  State  Nominating 

Committee,  Delegate  Assembly, 
and  Executive  Committee 

(Nominating  Committee  and  Indepen¬ 
dent  Nomination  by  Petition) 

A.  Nominating  Committee 

1.  A  Noininating  Committee  for 
each  county  to  select  nominees  for  the 
Nominating  Committee  of  the  State 
Education  Association,  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly,  and  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  county  member  of 
the  State  Elections  Committee,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Elections 
Committee. 

2.  This  committee  shall  consist  of 
one  member  for  each  250,  or  major 
fraction  thereof,  active  members  of  the 
State  Education  Association  in  the 
county,  providing,  however,  that  there 
shall  be  at  least  five  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  each  county. 
For  school  districts  in  any  county  with 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
there  shall  be  appointed  at  least  one, 
and  no  more  than  one,  representative 
on  the  Nominating  Committee  for 
each  250  active  members,  or  major 
fraction  thereof. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  prepare  a  list  of  county 
nominees  for  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  the  Delegate  Assembly, 
and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  re¬ 
port  the  same  to  the  county  member  of 
the  StJite  Elections  Committee  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  calendar  that  will  be 
set  up  by  the  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee. 

B.  Individual  Nominations  by 
Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  peti¬ 
tion  may  be  made  for  nominees  for  the 
State  Nominating  Committee,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  and  the  Executive 
Committee.  Such  petitions  must  be 
signed  by  not  less  than  live  (5)  per 
cent  of  the  total  active  membership 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  county  with  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  five  (5) 
school  districts  in  the  county,  provided, 
however,  that  in  any  county,  seventy- 
five  signatures,  with  at  least  five  signa¬ 
tures  from  each  of  at  least  five  school 
districts  in  the  county  shall  be  sufficient 
('n  any  petition,  and  provided  further, 
that  where  a  school  district  has  253  or 
more  active  members  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association,  nominations 
for  candidates  for  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly  may  be  made,  from  any  such 
district,  on  petition  of  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  per  cent  of  the  active  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation  in  that  local  sch(M)l  district. 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  inde¬ 
pendent  nominations  must  be  made  on 
petition-blank  forms  prescribed  by  the 


State  Elections  Committee.  Individual 
petitions  must  carry  affirmation  of  the 
current  active  membership  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner.  The  County  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  the  judge  of  the  validity 
of  petitions. 

III.  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Flections  Committee  to  plan  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  county  elections  by  districts 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  of 
such  plans  may  be  available  for  publi¬ 
cation  no  later  than  September  19, 
19.19. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  county  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall  prepare  a 
list  of  nominees  for  the  State  Executive 
Committee,  the  State  Nominating 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
so  as  to  report  such  list  of  county  nom¬ 
inees  to  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee  on  or  before  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1939. 

C.  In  each  county  there  are  to  be 
elected : 

1.  (3ne  member  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee — Terms:  one,  two,  or 
three  years — from  the  close  of  the 
1939  convention.  Said  terms  to 
be  determined  by  lot. 

2.  One  member  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Nominating 
Committee — Term :  one  year 
from  the  close  of  the  1939  con¬ 
vention. 

3.  Members  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly,  for  terms  of  two  years,  to 
succeed  present  members  who 
drew  one  year  terms  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly,  March  24,  1939,  and  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  April  1939  number 
of  the  Educational  Review.  (Ad¬ 
justments  in  the  number  of 
representatives  allowed  to  each 
county  In  accordance  with  paid- 
up  memberships  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  year  1938-.39  will  be 
sent  to  the  Elections  Committee 
chairman  of  each  county  from 
the  Headquarters  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nom¬ 
inees  for  the  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  the  State  Nominating  Committee 
and  the  Delegate  Assembly  must  be 
presented  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  no  later 
than  5:00  P.  M.  on  October  3,  1939. 
Blank  forms  for  individual  petitions  are 
to  be  secured  from  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee. 

E.  County  elections  by  districts  are 
to  be  held  during  the  week  of  October 
23,  at  such  places  and  on  such  dates 


for  each  county  as  the  President  of 
the  Association  shall  name. 

F.  Reports  of  the  elections  by  coun¬ 
ties  shall  be  made  to  the  Association 
Headquarters  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  in  Trenton,  by  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee,  not  later  than  Wednesday, 
November  1,  1939.  Report  forms  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Elections  Committee  are 
to  be  used. 

G.  The  State  Elections  Committee 
shall  act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any 
county  election. 

IV.  PROCEDURES  FOR  COUNTY 
ELEaiONS— OCTOBER,  1939 

A.  Each  County  Elections  Commit¬ 
tee  shall  recommend  to  the  President  of 
the  Association  on  or  before  Septem¬ 
ber  19,  1939: 

1.  A  list  of  elections  districts  to  be 
named  for  the  county  elections. 

2.  A  suitable  place  in  each  district 
in  the  county  for  the  holding  of 
each  district  election. 

B.  "Fhe  list  of  election  district  areas 
in  each  county,  the  place  of  election  in 
each  district,  and  the  time  of  such  elec¬ 
tion  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  and  all  such 
information  is  to  be  published  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Edu¬ 
cational  Review. 

C.  Poll  Books  are  to  be  provided  in 
each  election  district  voting  place  by  the 
County  Elections  Committee  accord¬ 
ing  to  forms  agreed  upon  by  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  Each  member  of 
the  Association  who  votes  must  sign 
his  or  her  name  and  school  address  in 
the  poll  b(M)k  before  receiving  a  ballot. 

D.  Ballots  are  to  be  provided  at 
each  election  district  voting  place  by 
the  County  Elections  Committee  ac¬ 
cording  to  forms  agreed  upon  by  the 
State  Elections  Committee.  Ballots 
shall  carry  in  small  italics  opposite  each 
name  the  school  district  identification, 
such  district  identification  from  dis¬ 
tricts  having  250  or  more  teachers  to  be 
marked  with  an  asterisk  referring  to  a 
f«M)tnote  explaining  the  constitutional 
limitations  upon  the  number  of  dele¬ 
gates  which  may  be  chosen  from  those 
districts. 

E.  All  ballots  are  to  be  folded  and 
handed  folded  to  the  voters  after  they 
have  signed  the  poll  book.  After  mark¬ 
ing  the  b, allot,  the  voter  shall  refold  it 
and  personally  Insert  the  folded  ballot 
in  the  ballot  box. 

F.  Ballot  boxes  otherwise  sealed  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  proper  slot  for  the  deposit  of 
ballots’are  to  be  furnished  at  each  elec¬ 
tion  district  voting  place  by  the  County 
Elections  Committee.  After  the  ballots 
have  been  counted,  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boxes  of  original  deposit, 
or  some  other  sealed  container.  All  bal¬ 
lots  and  ballot  boxes  shall  be  held  in 
the  custody  of  the  County  Elections 
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Committee  for  a  period  of  thirty  (30) 
days  after  the  election,  after  which  time 
they  should  be  destroyed  at  the  direction 
of  the  county  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee. 

G.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues 
for  the  year  1938-39  or  1939-40,  or 
written  affirmation  of  the  payment  of 
such  dues  on  a  blank  furnished  for  this 
purpose  at  each  voting  place,  must  be 
presented  by  each  teacher  in  order  to 
vote  at  any  county  election.  Affirmation 
blanks  will  be  available  at  each  polling 
place. 

H.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by 
County  Nominating  Committees  and  of 
independent  nominations  by  petition, 
properly  received  by  the  county  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Elections  Committee 
will  be  published  by  counties  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  issue  of  the  Official  News  Kulletin. 


Committee  Sets  Oct.  6 
As  Resolutions  Deadline; 
Open  Meeting  the  20th 

The  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
Association  requests  that  all  reso¬ 
lutions  to  be  considered  for  presentation 
to  the  Delegate  Assembly  at  the  Annual 
Convention  be  sent  to  the  Chairman, 
Percy  S.  Eichelberger,  Collingswood 
High  School,  or  to  Headquarters,  307 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  not  later 
than  October  6. 

The  Committee  will  meet  on  October 
6  to  consider  these  resolutions  and  again 
on  October  20  to  prepare  all  resolutions 
for  printing  in  the  November  Review. 
All  Association  members  wishing  to 
appear  for  or  against  resolutions  are 
invited  to  the  October  20  meeting  at 
the  Stacv-Trent. 


38  Districts  Above  Last  Year 
In  NEA  Membership 

SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK,  State  Director 
National  Education  Association 


Thirty-eight  New  Jersey  districts 
had  increased  their  membership  in 
the  National  Education  Association  at 
the  mid-year  membership  count.  Pleas¬ 
ant  as  that  sounds,  the  fact  remains  that 
only  25  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  teach¬ 
ers  are  members  of  their  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Three-fourths  of  us  are 
riding  pick-a-back  on  the  paying  one- 
fourth. 

Incidentally,  the  one-fourth  already 
in  harness  will  give  you  something  for 
nothing  if  you  join  the  NEA  now.  By 
asking  for  it,  your  dues  will  be  credited 
to  the  advance  year  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  May  Journal  free. 

Our  25  per  cent  membership  put  us 
14th  among  the  states.  This  is  not  a 
rank  worthy  of  our  stature  in  national 
affairs.  Some  of  the  other  states  have 
reached  as  high  as  70  per  cent  member¬ 
ship.  If  that  is  visionary  for  New 
Jersey  immediately,  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  place  on  the  Victory  Honor 
Roll  for  1939  for  a  10  per  cent  increase 
in  membership.  Ten  states  and  Alaska 
have  earned  this  distinction.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  all  will  put  New  Jersey 
among  the  elect.  Competition  is  keen, 
too,  for  ten  other  states  are  within  100 
of  the  1939  goal. 

Some  of  the  38  communities  which 
had  gone  over  their  1938  mark  at  the 
mid-year  count  are  on  the  list  by  grace 
of  increases  of  one,  two  or  three.  So 
really  everybody  is  “eligible”  for  an 
extra  homestretch  drive. 


The  38  communities  ( this  leaves  out 
some  of  the  100  per  cent  districts; 
they  were  mentioned  in  the  March 
Review,  page  172)  are  as  follows: 

.Asbury  Park,  Bayonne,  Belmar,  Cald¬ 
well,  Cape  May,  Carteret,  Chatham,  East 
Paterson,  Elizabeth,  Garheld,  Garwood, 
Glen  Rock,  Haledon,  Hammonton,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Highland  Park,  Hillside,  Leonia, 
Madison,  Milltown,  Morristown,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Brunswick,  North  Bergen, 
Northfield,  North  Plainfield,  Paterson, 
Paulsboro,  Springfield,  West  Orange, 
Westville  and  Wharton  among  towns 
having  more  than  2500  population. 

.Among  those  under  2500  the  increases 
were  found  in  .Alloway,  Basking  Ridge, 
Carneys  Point,  Morris  Plains,  Succa- 
sunna  and  Wanamassa. 


Teacher  Salary  Study 

The  ninth  biennial  survey  of  salaries 
paid  to  city  school  employees  is  the 
NEA’s  research  bulletin  for  March. 
It  gives  the  trends,  medians,  range  and 
distribution  of  salaries  in  1,850  city 
systems.  In  a  foreword.  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  Willard  E.  Givens  predicts  an 
upward  swing  during  the  next  few 
years. 

For  information  on  this  and  other 
studies  and  membership,  address  the 
NEA  direct  at  1201  16th  Street  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  State  Di¬ 
rector  at  the  Lincoln  SchcMiI,  New 
Brunswick. 


Holds  Pension  Bill 
Would  Boost  Burden 
By  Half  a  Million 

Assembly  Bill  231,  designed  to 
_  admit  all  board  of  education  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund,  would  add  more  than 
$500,000  a  year  to  the  State  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Fund.  Former  Senator 
Arthur  N.  Pierson  of  Union  County, 
who  sponsored  the  original  bill  creating 
the  Fund  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Commission  which  made 
the  studies  on  which  it  was  based,  has 
made  this  prediction  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Fidler. 

Ex-Senator  Pierson  points  out  that 
the  bill  is  silent  as  to  credit  allowance 
for  past  service  on  the  part  of  group 
members  and  as  to  whether  such  should 
make  single  or  commuted  payments  or 
no  payments  to  place  members  of  the 
proposed  group  on  the  same  basis  as 
present  members  and  beneficiaries  of 
the  Fund. 

“As  the  bill  is  silent  in  these  sev¬ 
eral  particulars,  the  probable  interpre¬ 
tation  would  be  that  this  group  would 
be  admitted  into  the  Fund  without  any 
payment  on  account  of  accrued  service 
but  would  enjoy  the  benefits  of  accrued 
service.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
annuity  portion  of  the  benefit  allow¬ 
ance  would  only  be  that  proportion  of 
the  full  35  years  that  their  service  and 
payments  from  the  time  they  entered 
the  Fund  up  to  their  62  years  retire¬ 
ment  age  would  earn  for  them,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  quite 
clear  that  the  State  would  be  charge¬ 
able  for  a  full  35-year  service  allow¬ 
ance  regardless  of  the  time  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  date  of  joining  the  Fund  and 
their  62-year  age. 

A  1932  Estimate 

“In  1932  it  was  estimated  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  1931-32  school  year  there 
were  928  employees  in  this  group  with 
salary  of  $1,566,872.  I  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  estimate  that  this  number 
would  have  increased  to  at  least  1,000 
and  that  their  salary  would  be  at  least 
$1,600,0(X).  After  a  consultation  with 
the  pension  actuary,  Mr.  George  B. 
Buck,  1  find  that  he  would  estimate 
the  increased  State  load  on  account  of 
Bill  231,  1939,  with  added  liability 
running  to  the  State  of  something  over 
$4,100,0(X).  If  this  should  be  spread 
over  10  years  with  interest  accruals,  the 
added  state  contribution  on  account  of 
this  group,  if  the  above  estimates  as  to 
numbers  and  salaries  are  to  be  taken, 
would  be  something  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000  per  year  to  carry  this  further 
State’s  liability.” 
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East  Orange  Teachers  Star  Gaze, 

Fly,  Hike,  Take  Field  Trips  as  Aids 
For  Elementary  Science  Teaching 


DOROTHY  E.  WHEATLEY 
East  Orange 

Do  'vof  sometimes  wonder  if  there 
are  other  teachers  who,  during  the 
school  day,  are  asked  such  questions  as: 
What  is  dry  ice  made  of  ? 

How  far  up  is  the  stratosphere? 

How  do  scientists  know  what  the 
stars  are  made  of  ? 

Are  these  snails’  eggs? 

What  kind  of  an  animal  maile  tracks 
like  these  in  the  snow? 

Are  shooting  stars  real  stars? 

What  kind  of  a  stone  is  this? 

How  did  the  dinosaurs  go  to  sleep? 
What  is  th.at  bright  star  near  the 
moon  ? 

Why  will  a  magnet  pick  up  tin  ? 

Of  course,  many  teachers  are  receiv¬ 
ing  these  challenges,  but  just  how  many 
of  these  teachers  are  working  with  their 
children  better  to  Interpret  their  en¬ 
vironment  with  them?  Previous  train¬ 
ing  in  itself  is  not  essential — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  our  elementary  teachers 
have  had  very  little  science  in  their 
undergraduate  courses — but  the  attitude 
of  the  teacher  is  essential. 

I  have  been  asked,  as  the  science  con¬ 
sultant  in  our  East  Orange  Public 
Schools,  to  tell  of  the  activities  being 
undertaken  in  order  better  to  equip 
ourselves  for  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science.  The  immediate  environment  of 
the  children  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  them.  Should  it  not  then  be  of 
relative  value  to  their  teachers? 

In  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall  a 
large  group  went  up  to  the  Reservation 
which  is  about  six  miles  from  our  city. 
There  we  strolled  along  a  footpath 
commonly  frequented  by  the  layman, 
and  together  noticed  various  kinds  of 
rock,  parasitic  growths  on  trees,  poison 
ivy,  pond  life,  birds,  ferns,  etc.,  stressing 
interdependence,  adaption  and  variety, 
rather  than  mere  identification.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  such 
a  group,  each  teacher  had  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  of  the  special  features  she 
should  be  certain  to  note.  This  trip  was 
supplemented  by  another  one,  at  which 
time  the  teachers  of  each  elementary 
school  surveyed  their  school  grounds  or 
the  nearest  lot.  Slugs  and  sow  bugs 
were  found  under  stones,  birds  and 
clouds  overhead,  weeds  and  flow’ers 
beside  us.  Though  time  has  proven  that 
we  forget  many  of  the  exact  names  or 
classifications,  w'e  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  such  elements  exist.  The 


teachers  in  turn  have  taken  their 
children  to  these  localities  and  have 
helped  to  develop  in  them  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  interpretation  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings. 

Mimeographed  material  proved  valu¬ 
able  again  before  our  visit  to  the  New¬ 
ark  Airport.  In  order  to  know  better 
such  terms  as:  anemometer,  fuselage, 
duralumin  and  aileron,  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  use  or  meaning  of  each  w'as  given. 
Of  the  150  teachers  who  went,  40  flew. 

I  often  wonder  if  I  would  ever  assume 
such  a  responsibility  again.  However, 
at  least  these  40  will  understand  the 
thrill  that  is  the  children’s  when  they 
see  and  hear  planes.  While  on  the 
grounds,  the  Newark  Weather  Bureau 
was  visited.  Consequently,  barometers, 
hydrogen  balloons  and  weather  maps 
now  mean  just  so  much  more  to  us. 

Unfortunately  for  our  feet,  but 
fortunately  for  our  vision,  during  the 
evenings  of  the  coldest  week  in  No¬ 
vember  we  shivered  in  one  of  our  city 
parks  while  studying  a  little  about  the 
stars.  We  actually  saw  some  of  the  com¬ 
mon  constellations.  We  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  some  stars  appear  brighter 
than  others — so  that  the  term  “magni¬ 
tude”  has  a  meaning;  and  individually 
we  were  able  to  find  such  stars  as  the 
North  Star,  Gamma  Cassiopeia — ^which 
at  that  time  scientists  thought  might  ex¬ 
plode — and  Vega — which  in  thousands 
of  years  will  replace  our  North  Star. 
Since  that  time,  many  groups  of  children 
have  met  in  the  school  yards  with  their 
teachers,  not  for  play,  but  for  star¬ 
gazing.  These  experiences  they  may 
recall  as  they  study  more  about  the  stars 
in  succeeding  years.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
these  adventures,  children  are  taking 
many  of  their  parents  to  the  Planetar¬ 
ium,  and  friends  in  the  community  are 
letting  us  look  through  their  telescopes. 

Groups  ranging  from  10  to  100  have 
also  been  to  such  places  as  Franklin 
Furnace,  where  minerals  not  found  in 
cur  sandstone  sediments  were  gathered. 
Many  have  taken  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Newark  Museum,  dis¬ 
covering  such  features  as  their  large 
lending  department  and  the  electric 
machine  demonstrations.  It  was  rather 
startling  that  so  many  should  be  un¬ 
aware  of  an  opportunity  so  near  at  hand. 
On  Thursday  evenings  the  Museum 
staff  has  given  free  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  rocks,  minerals,  insects,  and 
stars,  and  many  of  us  have  enjoyed  and 
profited  greatly  from  them.  Mrrre  and 
more  of  our  people  are  taking  science 


courses  offered  by  various  colleges  in  the 
vicinity. 

Children  and  their  teachers  are 
constantly  reaching  out  beyond  their 
immediate  environment  into  the  outer 
world.  Such  places  as  the  Rotolactor 
Dairy  in  Plainfield;  the  Aquarium;  the 
.Museum  of  Natural  History;  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Company;  the  Edison  Plant,  and 
the  IVIuseum  of  Science  and  Industry 
have  all  offered  meaningful  experiences 
to  them. 

It  isn’t  the  easiest  thing  to  say,  “I 
don’t  know,”  yet  we  say  that  often,  but 
in  the  same  breath  is  the  statement, 
“together  we  may  be  able  to  find  the 
answer.”  Our  school  librarians  have 
helped  a  great  deal,  and  one  of  the  best 
evidences  of  the  growth  of  the  program 
is  the  barometric  report  from  the  library 
that  more  and  more  science  books  are 
in  demand.  The  co<iperation  and  inter¬ 
est  of  the  administration  h.is  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  city  we  are  very  fortunate 
in  having  it. 

The  question  of  equipment  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes  is  bound  to  arise 
sooner  or  later.  Each  of  our  nine 
schools  started  with  ten  dollars  worth, 
and  this  amount  lasted  for  three  years. 
Ivet  me  hasten  to  add,  how’ever,  that  the 
most  valuable  equipment  is  that  which 
the  youngsters  themselves  have  made. 
The  freedom  and  encouragement  the 
children  have  had  for  making  their  own 
laboratory  has  lead  to  greater  origi¬ 
nality — just  one  more  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  the  teacher  has  not  been  too 
well  trained  in  the  pure  science  field. 

In  the  course  of  time  through  our 
reading,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  purposeful,  our  discussions,  ex¬ 
periments,  and  field  trips,  we  are  com¬ 
ing  to  some  conclusions.  We  find  that 
our  science  interests  are  recurring  ones; 
hence  W’e  never  attempt  to  exhaust  a 
particular  theme  in  a  year.  Roth  our 
first  and  sixth  grade  youngsters  realize 
that  the  earth  is  very  old,  but  their 
reasons  for  these  generalizations  are 
quite  different.  The  young  children 
realize  that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a 
rough  rock  to  become  smooth,  and  the 
older  children,  through  their  reading, 
find  that  believers  in  the  Planetesimal 
or  Tidal  Theories  think  that  the  earth 
originated  about  three  billion  years  ago. 
We  feel  that  there  is  a  value  in  each 
room  being  a  laboratory  in  itself,  though 
we  do  have  some  science  rooms,  and 
they  do  make  a  very  definite  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  children  from  all 
grades  share  their  findings  either  by 
visiting  rooms,  being  called  in  as  spe¬ 
cialists  or  in  assembly  programs  has 
been  a  stimulating  factor. 

This  field  is  becoming  more  challeng¬ 
ing  every  day;  new  and  broader  prob¬ 
lems  and  interests  are  developing.  Are 
we  doing  our  utmost  to  contribute  to 
their  solution  and  development? 
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RONALD  D.  GLASS 
Fair  Lawn 


Food  Makes  a  Difference  tn  unkniipt,  thin  aiul  sickly 

creatures.  Before  their  actual 
Til  death,  however,  they  were 

Rsts  T©3Cn  3  LGSSOn  changed  to  the  balanced  diet 

and  within  a  few  weeks  their 
jiraph  curve  had  switched 
back  to  nearly  normal.  It 
was  therefore  proven  con¬ 
clusively  that  food  did  make 
a  difference  and  that  diets 
needed  to  be  balanced  and  wholesome. 

'Fo  involve  the  parents  the  teacher 
also  organized  a  domestic  science  unit 
of  work  with  the  science  of  nutrition 
interwoven  more  or  less  adroitly. 
Children  planned  three  meals;  break¬ 
fast,  luncheon,  and  dinner.  Student 
committees,  assisted  bv  members  of  the 


Breakfasts  of  fried  potatoes  and 
coffee,  sugared  rolls  and  c«)ffee, 
crackers  and  jam  and  water,  and  other 
equally  poor  combinations  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  survey  of  our  children’s 
breakfast  habits.  It  seemed  generally 
true  that  breakfasts  were  far  too  mea¬ 
ger  to  sustain  the  energy  needed  for  a 
full  morning’s  program.  This  led  to 
further  Investigation  of  eating  customs 
and  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school 
could  help  where  the  home  had  lagged. 

At  first,  the  investigation  was  not  as 
successful  as  it  later  turned  out  to  be, 
because  of  the  reticence  of  children  to 
reveal  what  they  actually  ate.  Sealed 
ipiestionnaires,  however,  s»)lved  this 
phase  of  the  problem.  In  some  situa¬ 
tions,  where  it  was  possible,  answers  in 
the  questionnaires  were  checked  back 
to  the  parents  of  the  children  who  had 
written  them  and  in  all  cases  parents 
gave  fine  ccMiperation  in  adjusting  the 
difficulties. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
heavier  and  harder  to  digest  subjects 
In  the  school’s  dietary  of  work  invari¬ 
ably  come  in  the  morning  program.  If 
children  do  not  eat  a  sufficiently  nour¬ 
ishing  breakfast  it  means  no  energy 
intake  from  six  the  previous  evening 
to  twelve  noon  of  the  next  day,  a  time 
lapse  of  approximately  eighteen  hours. 
Physiologically  the  effects  on  adolescent 
constitutions  are  apt  to  be  felt  in  a 
lowered  resistence,  inattention,  malnu¬ 
trition  and  other  serious  maladjust¬ 
ments. 

One  step  we  took  to  dramatize  the 
importance  of  f«M>d  was  an  experiment 
with  two  pairs  of  albino  rats.  It  was 
to  be  shown  that  food  does  make  a 
difference.  'I'he  rats,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Will  Fry  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Ntit  Fry  were  fed  different  diets. 
One  pair  was  on  a  diet  of  corn  meal 
and  sugar  while  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will 
Fry  were  fed  a  balanced  diet  of  whole 
wheat  kernels,  evaporated  milk,  car¬ 
rots,  green  vegetables  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  It  was  explained  to  the  pupils 
that  albino  rats  react  to  deficiencies  in 
food  much  the  wa\’  humans  do.  After 
weighing  each  pair  weekly  and  chart¬ 
ing  the  results  by  a  broken  line  graph, 
a  definite  downward  trend  on  the 
graph  could  easily  be  recognized  as  the 
portending  demise  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Will  Not  "Fry.  From  plump,  glossy 
furred,  healthy  rats  they  had  changed 


P.'F.A.,  ciMiked  and  served  the  meal, 
inviting  the  supervising  principal, 
board  members  and  various  other  hon¬ 
ored  guests. 

Objectives  Included  the  following: 

1.  To  show  the  children  well-balanced, 
nutritious  meals, 

2.  To  show  the  children  preparation 
of  the  meals, 

3.  To  have  the  children  learn  to  en¬ 
tertain  according  to  existing  con¬ 
ventions  (setting  table  correctly, 
etc. ) , 

4.  To  teach  the  children  table 
manners, 

5.  To  prove  experimentally  that  food 
makes  a  difference. 


Silk  Stockings  Are  Saved 


The  Industri3l  Arts  Dr3m3tize 

Soci3l  Studies,  Home  Problems 


BEN  CASHMAN 
New  Providence 

The  Industrial  arts  afford  ample 
opportunity  and  territory  for  in¬ 
tegration  with  the  social  studies.  Ob¬ 
serve  for  yourself  from  the  projects 
described  below  what  industrial  arts 
can  do  for  history,  civics,  geography 
and  economics.  In  addition,  our  indus¬ 
trial  arts  program  includes  work  in 
home  mechanics  for  both  boys  and 
girls  in  which  model  homes  arc  built, 
maintenance  and  upkeep  discussed,  and 
scrap  b(M)ks  made  to  give  an  idea  of 
proper  design  and  construction  of 
furniture. 

In  our  shop  we  have  constructed 
habitats  such  as  an  Indian  pueblo  and 
pastoral  scene  in  which  the  pupil 
might  see  the  mode  of  living,  clothing, 
transportation  and  customs  of  the 
people.  A  miniature  gold  mine  provided 
a  cross  section  of  the  industry  and  the 
life  of  miners.  Pupils  gain  an  idea  of 
transportation  by  building  autos,  boats, 
airplanes,  airports,  ox  carts  and  primi¬ 
tive  vehicles.  Models  of  communities, 
parks  and  buildings  supply  civic  educa¬ 
tion.  So  tbe  program  goes.  The  pupil 
does  the  research,  planning,  the  con¬ 
struction  and  the  drawing  of  conclu¬ 
sions  under  the  proper  guidance. 

Our  shop  has  produced  miniature 
•Mayflowers,  illustrated  the  “Ancient 
Mariner”,  made  gnomons,  sun  dials, 
hour  glasses,  gondolas  and  etched  by 
electric  needle  such  things  as  knights 
in  armor,  Dutch  pastorals,  Indians, 
dogs  and  peace  pipes. 

The  students  have  made  puppet 
stages  and  parts,  stage  properties,  a 


small  revolving  stage  for  classroom 
use  and  various  other  visual  aids. 

For  classrooms  we  have  constructed 
bookcases,  library  shelves,  standards  for 
book  signs,  bulletin  boards,  screens, 
inkwell  holders,  closets,  work  benches 
and  furniture.  Perhaps  some  would  call 
this  production  work  but  it  has  values 
far  beyond  money  saving  possibilities. 
It  builds  character,  pride  in  work,  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  and  a  sense  of  coopera¬ 
tive  effort  as  well  as  providing  other 
classes  with  essential  tools  with  which 
to  work. 

A  course  in  automobile  traffic  rules, 
safety,  upkeep  and  maintenance  is  a 
part  of  our  shop  and  helps  develop  a 
sense  of  community  responsibility. 

Landscaping  and  gardening  are 
given  attention.  School  repairs  are  a 
part  of  the  program.  It  might  be  said 
that  repairs  of  a  minor  nature  arc  a 
part  of  integration  in  that  they  serve 
to  eliminate  irritation.  Who  can  re¬ 
fute  the  statement  that  sanding  a  chair 
leg  which  has  ruined  a  teacher’s  dis¬ 
position  and  several  pairs  of  stockings 
is  a  smoothing  agency  in  education? 

All  these  projects  are  not  done  in 
regular  shop  periods.  They  are  needed 
at  the  time  in  which  they  are  vital  to 
the  program.  The  pupil  initiates  the 
action,  enlists  the  teachers’  aid  and 
works  in  the  shop  during  study  periods, 
classroom  periods,  shop  and  extra 
periods.  The  classroom  teacher,  the 
pupil  and  the  shop  teacher  have  each 
contributed.  Isn’t  that  education? 

I  often  wonder  if  we  are  headed 
toward  an  activity  program  centered 
around  industrial  arts.  The  child  would 
then  have  many  of  those  actual  experi¬ 
ences  so  necessary  to  good  education. 
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Mrs.  Bates  Bites  Back 

EFFA  E.  PRESTON 
New  Brunswick 


Yes,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  was  thinkin’ 
the  same  thing.  In  less  than  no 
time  school  will  be  closed  and  there’s 
a  long  hard  vacation  before  us;  hot 
weather  and  children  around  underfoot 
all  day.  No,  I  haven’t  quite  made 
up  my  mind  what  we’ll  do,  but  I  have 
an  idea.  There’s  some  folks  I’ve  been 
wantin’  to  get  even  with  for  a  long 
time. 

What?  Certainly  I  won’t  send 
Johnny  to  college  when  he’s  old  enough. 

I  didn’t  raise  my  boy  to  be  a  goldfish- 
eater.  Besides,  I  belong  to  the  SPCA. 
No,  and  I  won’t  send  Johnny  and  Jane 
to  summer  school,  either.  1  sent  ’em  last 
summer  and  all  they  got  out  of  it  was 
some  new  clothes  I  had  to  buy  ’em. 
They  call  it  a  demonstration  school 
and  they  use  the  children  for  guinea 
pigs,  watchin’  ’em  do  as  they  please. 
Last  summer  I  went  over  and  visited. 
Maybe  I  wasn’t  supposed  to,  but,  after 
all.  I’d  provided  two  of  their  guinea 
pigfc 

You  C'ouldn't  Drink  It 

Jane’s  teacher  was  awful  sweet. 
'I'wo  lumps  of  her  in  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  you  couldn’t  drink  it.  The  class 
was  studyin’  Albania — that  was  before 
Muscle-ini  took  it  over.  The  teacher 
was  an  authority  on  Albania,  she’d 
spent  three  days  there  the  summer  be¬ 
fore.  She’d  brought  home  a  lot  of 
souvenirs  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
’em  and  with  beautiful  friezes  and 
posters.  I  asked  Jane  did  she  help 
paint  any  of  ’em  but  she  said  the  teacher 
brought  ’em  with  her.  Her  regular 
class  had  done  ’em.  That  made  it 
easy  for  the  summer  class  but  seems 
to  me  they  coulda  done  more  with 
Albania  because  they’d  studied  it,  what 
little  there  was  to  study,  with  Miss 
Smith  that  winter.  Two  doses  of  it 
and  all  Jane  knows  is  it  had  a  king 
named  Zog  and  very  purple  sunsets. 
Funny, — seems  to  me  both  teachers 
might  better  have  took  a  country  that 
had  a  chance  of  stayin’  on  the  map, 
but  Miss  Smith  was  gettin’  up  an  op¬ 
eretta,  original,  and  I  suppose  Albania 
seemed  the  musical  comedy  type.  Any¬ 
way,  the  children  in  Jane’s  class  had 
all  studied  Albania  before  and  the 
teacher  brought  their  creative  work 
with  her,  so  that  made  it  easy  for 
everybody.  That’s  one  nice  thing  about 
the  demonstration  school, — it’s  a  soft 
job,  you  can  lie  down  on  it — all  but 
the  janitors.  They  have  to  build  boats 
and  tear  down  partitions  all  day  long. 


A  lot  of  our  teachers  went  to  sum¬ 
mer  school  last  summer  and  took  this 
observation  course  (Mr.  Bates  says 
most  teachers  oughta  be  under  obser¬ 
vation),  and  none  of  ’em  ever  saw  one 
of  these  units  started.  Seems  to  me 
the  beginning  would  be  sorta  important, 
but  of  course  1  wouldnit  know.  Not 
bein’  educated  1  just  have  to  use  my 
brains. 

1  asked  Jane  when  they  had  arith¬ 
metic  and  spelling,  which  was  what 
I’d  sent  her  for,  and  she  said,  “Oh, 
Mother,  don’t  be  so  old-fashioned. 
We  have  only  social  studies.  The 
teacher  asked  us  if  we  wanted  to  have 
arithmetic  and  spelling  and  we  all  said 
no.”  Jane’s  crazy  about  it,  but  1  think 
she  could  use  a  little  less  sociability 
and  a  lot  more  sense. 

I'hen  1  went  up  to  Johnny’s  room. 
His  teacher  is  the  important  kind — 
you  know — she’d  pat  God  on  the  back 
and  say  how  at  his  age  could  he  ex¬ 
pect  to  understand  the  problems  of 
modern  youth,  but  not  to  worry,  she’d 
look  after  things.  Believe  it  or  not, 
Johnny’s  class  was  studyin’  Albania. 
1  thought  maybe  the  teacher  was  a  rel¬ 
ative  of  the  royal  family,  but  it  seems 
her  unit  was  a  round  table.  She  had 
a  big  one  that  filled  up  the  room  so 
you  had  to  go  edgewise  to  get  by. 
I’m  as  slender  as  anyone  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds  can  be,  but  1  didn’t 
try.  1  just  filled  up  the  doorway. 
I'his  round  table  of  seventh  grade  boys 
discussed  world  problems.  1  suppose 
Albania  was  safe  enough  to  discuss  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  visitors  had  never 
heard  of  it.  If  it  wasn’t  a  world  prob¬ 
lem  then  the  teacher  probably  guessed 
it  would  be,  and  look  what’s  happened. 
It  certainly  was  a  good  thing  for  the 
summer  school  that  our  children  had 
learned  all  about  Albania  the  year  be¬ 
fore,  wasn’t  it? 

I  heard  afterward  Johnny’s  teacher 
didn’t  like  the  way  I  looked  at  her 
round  table  and  she  said  1  was  hoi 
polloi.  Yes,  I  did  sorta  resent  it.  I 
never  could  eat  those  Chinese  messes. 

By  then  I  was  gettin’  curious,  so  I 
went  in  some  other  rooms.  In  the 
first  grade  they  was  studyin’  boats. 
I’ve  often  wondered  why  first  grades 
always  study  boats — there  must  be 
some  reason.  In  the  second  grade  they 
was  workin’  hard  on  cars,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  grades  they  was  la¬ 


borin’  with  transportation.  That’s 
what  you  call  integration,  I  guess. 

I  just  stuck  my  head  in  the  art  room. 

It  was  full  of  easels  and  children  ex- 
pressin’  themselves  in  paint.  Seems 
their  emotions  sorta  overflowed  onto 
the  floor ;  there  was  as  much  paint  there 
as  on  the  posters.  After  I’d  looked  at 
the  posters  I  could  see  why  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  teachers  brought  their  re¬ 
sults  with  ’em. 

I  told  Miss  Smith  she  oughta  teach 
in  summer  school,  bein’  right  here  and 
all.  It’s  easy.  Johnny  says  they  always 
knew  a  coupla  days  ahead  what  les¬ 
son  they  was  to  have  and  who  for. 
But  Miss  Smith  'said  she’d  rather  go 
to  summer  school  and  improve  herself. 
She’d  got  a  raise  of  twenty-five  dollars 
this  spring  and  she  felt  she  oughta 
show  her  appreciation. 

Oh,  yes,  about  this  summer.  There’s 
a  lot  of  things  ‘  I  wanted  to  do,  but 
the  children  objected  to  ’em  all.  That’s 
the  one  big  thing  I’ve  got  against  the 
schools — summer  and  regular — this 
havin’  the  children  do  only  what  they 
want  to  do.  Even  if  they  don’t  really 
let  ’em  do  as  they  please  the  children 
think  they’re  havin’  their  own  way, 
and  that’s  just  as  bad  for  ’em.  Wait 
till  Johnny  gets  a  job  and  tells  the 
boss  he  doesn’t  feel  like  cornin’  in  so 
early  mornings.  Trainin’  for  life,  my 
eye! 

Mrs.  Bates  Cooperates 

But  I’m  cooperatin’  with  the  teachers 
this  vacation.  I  found  out  they’re  all 
goin’  to  have  shacks  on  the  beach  at 
Manasquan,  all  but  Miss  Smith,  durin’ 
July  when  it  will  be  quiet  and  restful. 
The  summer  school  teachers  are  cornin’ 
down  week-ends.  Johnny  and  Jane 
have  been  wild  to  go  to  the  shore, 
and,  Mrs.  Jackson,  there’s  one  unrented 
shack  right  In  the  middle  of  the  row 
the  teachers  are  in.  The  Bates  family 
are  goin’  to  take  it  for  a  month.  I’ve 
just  decided. 

Jane’s  been  planning  to  ride  her 
father’s  motorcycle  up  and  down  on 
the  sand  every  morning — she  just  loves 
it  with  the  cut-out  open, — and  Johnny’s 
asked  six  of  his  gang  down  for  a  week. 
They’ve  started  a  band  and  Johnny’s 
learnin’  to  play  the  tuba.  Their  father 
won’t  be  there  and  I  won’t  destroy 
my  children’s  future  by  makin’  ’em  be¬ 
have. 

Yes,. I’ll  go  to  my  sister’s  in  August 
for  a  good  rest  and  Mr.  Bates  will 
look  after  the  children  then.  And  when 
he  looks  after  ’em  he  looks,  if  you  get 
what  I  mean. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Jackson,  I  think  so,  too. 
The  teachers  certainly  oughta  appreci¬ 
ate  the  way  I  carry  out  their  theories. 
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Regents-Association  Link 
Urged  in  Judd's  Study  of 
NewYork  Teacher  Training 

Preparation  of  School  Personnel  —  a 
report  of  the  Regents’  Inquiry  Into 
the  Character  and  Cost  of  Public 
Education  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
C?harles  H.  Judd.  Mc(Jraw-Hill,  NT 
ISl  pp. 

\  STRONG  responsible  professional 
organization  related  to  the 
government  which  represents  all,”  is 
a  major  need  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  Ne.w  York  schools, 
'rhis  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Judd,  who  studied  the 
teacher  training  problem  for  the  New 
't’ork  Regents’  Inquiry. 

“The  British  government  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  general  principle  of  giving  public 
recognition  in  the  form  of  licenses  to 
practice  to  members  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  on  the  ground  that  anyone 
elected  to  membership  in  a  responsible 
professional  organization  and  holding 
continued  membership  in  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  can  safely  be  trusted  to  ren¬ 
der  competent  service. 

“The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  ^’ork  could  do  much 
to  establish  wholesome  relations  be¬ 
tween  those  who  employ  teachers  and 
the  teachers  of  the  State  by  cultivating 
intimate  relations  with  the  New  York 
State  Teachers  Association.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  this  association  and  the 
State  Education  Department  are  now 
very  friendly,  but  they  are  informal 
and  consist  largely  in  committee  con¬ 
ferences  and  in  the  transmission  of 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  to 
the  governing  authorities. 

Associmtlon  a  Branch 

“The  New  York  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  could  be  made  an  important 
branch  of  the  state  school  system  by 
arranging  to  allow  the  Association  to 
deal  directly  with  the  governing  ma¬ 
chinery  of  this  system.  The  problem 
of  tenure  could  be  dealt  with  effectively 
if  the  profession  were  induced  to  p.iss 
judgment  at  least  in  an  advisory  way 
on  cases  in  which  disputes  arise.” 

'fhis  is  one  of  the  few  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Inquiry  into  teacher 
training  which  may  offer  an  idea  to 
New  Jersey.  On  the  surface,  at  least, 
most  of  the  New  York  problems  of 
physical  facilities,  curriculum  balance, 
faculty  preparation,  and  differentiation 
of  purpose  were  attacked  long  ago  on 
this  side  of  the  Hudson. 

The  study  does,  however,  emphasize 
the  need  of  cultural  breadth  in  teach¬ 
ers,  with  the  suggestion  that  at  least 
three  of  the  four-year  training  be  de¬ 
voted  to  enrichment,  rather  than  pro¬ 


fessional  skills  and  techniques.  He  also 
makes  a  plea  for  more  productive  schol¬ 
arship  on  the  part  of  teacher-training 
faculties,  such  scholarship  to  result  in 
“new  and  inspiring  materials  for  the 


education  of  pupils  who  live  in  a  com¬ 
plicated  civilization  unlike  that  in 
which  much  of  the  material  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  schools  originated.” 

L.  B.  J. 


An  Old  Chalk  Box  Substitutes 

For  Dark  Room  in  Camera  Club 


RAYMOND  M.  BEALER 
Montclair 


OFTEN  in  any  camera  club,  espe¬ 
cially  one  composed  of  boys  and 
girls,  an  average  dark  room  is  not  large 
enough  to  permit  tray  developing.  In 
my  camera  club  of  junior  high-school 
boys  and  girls,  this  was  decidedly  the 
case,  In  spite  of  the  fine  dark  room  our 
school  offered.  At  first  lectures  were 
given  and  pictures  shown.  As  the  theory 
of  development  was  explained,  there 
became  a  demand  for  actual  processing. 
For  this  use  a  flat  box  of  sufficient 
length  to  accommodate  a  roll  of  116 
film  was  started  when  an  empty  metal 
chalk  box  turned  up.  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  it? 

First  two  pieces  of  '/i"  wood  were 
cut  to  drop  loosely  into  the  box.  In 
one  piece  holes  were  drilled  and  14" 
dowels  driven  In  them  near  the  ends. 
Two  adjacent  dowels  were  placed  at 
opposite  corners  to  secure  the  ends  of  the 
film.  The  second  piece  was  used  on  top 
to  lock  out  the  light.  Slight  grooves 
cut  Into  the  top  surface  of  this  and 
beveled  edges  facilitated  the  pouring  of 
the  developer.  A  small  funnel  was 
inserted  in  a  Vz"  hole  drilled  in  the  box 
lid.  After  it  was  soldered  in  place  the 
lower  projection  was  severed.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  box  and  all  the  wood  may 
be  painted  black  to  keep  out  any  light. 
Then  treat  them  with  hot  paraffine  to 
render  them  impervious  to  the  chemicals. 
I  sinK  the  Box 

To  use  the  box  have  a  dark  room  or 
closet  available.  Before  attempting  any¬ 
thing,  be  sure  there  are  no  light  leaks 
in  your  room  or  closet.  Then  unroll 
the  film  and  separate  it  from  the  cover¬ 
ing  paper.  Fasten  a  large  paper  clip  to 
the  beginning  of  the  film  and  then  slip 


this  end  through  one  of  the  two  twin 
dowels.  This  will  secure  the  end.  Then 
wind  the  film  back  and  forth.  If  the 
film  is  the  right  length  the  end  may  be 
fastened  In  the  same  way  as  the  be¬ 
ginning.  If  it  is  longer  it  may  be 
looped  around  the  dowel  and  the  end 
clipped  to  a  preceding  part  of  film.  If 
too  short,  fasten  a  discarded  bit  of  film 
to  make  it  the  right  length. 

Out  of  the  Cloaet 

Wh^n  your  film  is  securely  attached, 
slip  the  piece  of  wood  into  the  box  with 
the  dowels  pointed  upward.  Drop  the 
cover  board  on  top  of  the  dowels  and 
place  the  lid  on  the  box.  Now  it  may 
be  taken  from  the  dark  room  or  closet. 
Fill  the  box  with  cold  water  by  pouring 
it  through  the  funnel  and  gently  swish 
it  about  for  several  minutes,  then  pour 
it  off.  At  least  16  ounces  of  developer 
must  be  used.  D.76  is  very  satisfactory 
and  should  be  timed  for  5  minutes. 
Rock  the  box  both  sidewise  and  endwise 
during  the  development.  After  the 
time  has  elapsed  pour  off  the  developer, 
wash  in  several  changes  of  water  and 
then  pour  in  the  fixer.  After  several 
moments  the  box  may  be  opened  and  the 
fixing  completed  In  the  light. 

Several  of  these  boxes  have  been  made 
and  many  rolls  of  film  developed.  They 
have  proved  satisfactory  for  film  116, 
120,  127  and  even  univex.  This 
arrangement,  of  course,  is  not  perfect 
and  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  well 
designed  commercial  developing  tank, 
but  it  will  do  a  better  job  than  a  pupil 
could  do  in  a  dark  room  with  a  large 
group  milling  about  him.  I  hope  that 
this  information  may  settle  your  similar 
problem  as  easily  as  it  settled  mine. 
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Recitation  Without 
Representation 


WILLIAM  L  MANZE 
Regional  High  School 
Springfield  * 

WE  STRESS  child-centered  and  ini¬ 
tiated  activity  )’et  the  cold 
truth  is  that  much  of  the  so-called 
child-initiated  work  is  a  farce  which 
tits  an  ordinary  procedure  into  the 
modern  scheme  of  education.  The 
child’s  reactions  are  occasionally  sought 
by  the  sensitive  teacher  but  the  cases 
selected  from  a  class  are  usually  so  few 
as  to  render  the  conclusions  based  upon 
them  little  better  than  a  guess. 

Without  doubt  many  beginning 
teachers,  and  experienced  ones  too, 
can  improve  their  teaching,  their  per¬ 
sonal  sensitivity  to  difficulties,  and  the 
happiness,  success,  and  cooperativeness 
of  their  students  if  they  follow  the 
principle  of  “No  Recitation  Without 
Representation”.  The  plan  which  fol¬ 
lows  may  involve  only  the  teacher  and 
its  facts  may  be  her  personal  possessions, 
to  remain  unseen  by  other  eyes  until 
she  herself  discloses  them  or  it  may  be 
administered  by  a  supervisor  and  teach¬ 
er  working  hand  in  hand  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  school  success. 

After  the  first  week  of  school,  time 
may  be  taken  from  the  class  work  at 
the  end  of  a  period  to  distribute  index 
cards  of  convenient  size  and  have  each 
student  give  the  following  information  ; 
Father’s  name 
Father’s  occupation 
Number  of  brothers  and  sisters 
Final  grade  in  this  work  last  year 
Course  (H.  S.) 

Intend  to  study  beyond  high  school? 
Do  you  work  outside  the  sch(K)l  ? 
What  do  you  intend  to  be? 

On  the  reverse  side  have  all  the  sub¬ 
jects  now  being  taken  and  the  teacher 
of  each  named  if  the  student  is  in 
secondary  school.  'Fhe  use  of  the  various 
items  in  the  list  can  re:idily  be  seen  and 
the  behavior  and  attitude  of  the  child 
can  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  these 
data.  If  he  works  after  school,  has  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  his  father  is  a 
laborer,  and  he  is  failing  your  work, 
the  case  will  surely  bear  investigation 
beyond  the  ordinary. 

Should  he  be  failing  Algebra  I,  after 
doing  poorly  in  Arithmetic,  having  been 
placed  in  College  Preparatory  Work 
with  no  intent  of  going  on  to  college, 
and  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  watch¬ 
maker,  the  fault  is  not  yours.  At  once 
you  will  say  that  guidance  on  a  general 
scale  would  clear  this  obstacle  and  ob- 


*This  article  was  written  while  its  author 
taught  in  Merchantville. 


viate  this  work.  True,  but  guidance  is 
not  as  common  as  one  supposes,  and 
even  with  guidance  the  teacher  is  also 
concerned  with  the  immediate  objec¬ 
tive.  This  can  be  interpreted  as  the  need 
for  adjusting  the  child  to  his  present 
position  and  making  him  happy  there. 

The  writer  has  softened  considerably 
on  reading  these  cards  and  biographies 
of  his  students,  many  of  whom  have 
previously  seemed  obstinate  and  lazy  in 
refusing  to  absorb  the  elements  of  the 
particular  subject-matter  at  hand. 
Words  of  personal  encouragement, 
study  helps,  advice,  special  standards, 
grow  out  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained. 

The  second  step  in  your  plan  of  stu¬ 
dent  cooperation  is  the  questionnaire, 
filled  in  by  all  your  students  during 
part  of  a  cLass  period  once  in  every  three 
months,  or  semester.  Perhaps  you  feel 
that  a  questionnaire  of  the  type  which 
follows  is  exposing  your  work  to  harsh 
criticism  by  your  pupils.  Harsh  it  will 
be  in  spots  but  it  is  by  criticism  that  we 
progress  most  steadily.  The  fact  that 
no  names  are  placed  on  papers  and  that 
answers  may  be  printed  will  make  the 
work  highly  impersonal  and  therefore 
more  valuable.  No  child 
will  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions  divulge  his  true 
feelings  under  his  own 
name,  because  fear  of  a 
report  card  grade  has 
been  ingrained  in  him  for 
tears. 

The  teacher  may  leave 
the  room  during  writing 
and  have  papers  collected 
by  a  student  to  assure  the 
class  of  complete  anonym¬ 
ity.  Or  in  cases  where  the 
supervisor  is  working  with 
the  teacher,  or  on  his  own 
initiative,  he  may  admin¬ 
ister,  collect,  and  help  to 
summarize  the  data.  Sin¬ 
cerity  should  be  fostered, 
and  it  is  best  done  by  dis¬ 
cussion  periods  in  which 
the  use  of  the  data  from 
the  questionnaire  is  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  results  of  your 
questionnaire  will  be  star¬ 
tling  to  say  the  least,  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  have  incul¬ 
cated  the  spirit  of  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought.  When 
you  tabulate  your  data  on 
a  master  sheet  you  will 
have  an  insight,  into  the 
attitude  of  your  class, 
which  was  either  vague  or 
non-existent  previously.  If 


your  subject  is  liked  best,  notice  the 
reasons  and  add  to  that  type  of  per¬ 
sonality  trait.  If  judged  the  least  liked, 
as  you  may  be,  seek  to  correct  the  rea¬ 
sons  given.  If  your  subject  is  liked  least 
and  you  best,  beware  that  you  are  not 
becoming  “soft”.  Should  you  bq  marked 
down  and  your  subject  up.  appraise 
yourself  in  the  light  of  the  reasons 
stated  and  stand  corrected.  Find  out 
why  students  do  not  like  to  be  called 
on.  Do  you  frighten  them  or  refuse  to 
allow  full  chance  for  recitation?  Per¬ 
haps  your  students  cannot  see  or  hear 
you  at  work.  Either  they  or  you  need 
treatment ;  their  eyes  and  cars  can  fail 
of  course,  and  so  can  yours.  Physical 
examinations  at  regular  intervals  would 
be  an  asset  to  every  class  teacher,  es¬ 
pecially  if  she  is  reaching  late  middle 
age. 

Finally,  if  you  have  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  percent  negative  answers  to  the  last 
question,  something  is  radically  wrong 
In  the  situation  and  a  long  period  of 
thought  and  student  conferences  with 
those  you  suspect  of  maladjustment  is 
certainly  in  order. 

As  for  supervisors,  the  worth  of  the 
scheme  is  self-evident;  tenure,  or  rest¬ 
ing  on  laurels,  or  old  age  all  make  their 
mark.  If  you  can  be  fair  and  honest,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  “people”  for  their  views 
on  classroom  government  and  action 
can  be  no  more  unfair  than  a  referen- 


Confession  Is  Good  for  the  Teacher 


Here  is  a  suggested  questionnaire, 
with  tentative  items: 

Name  of  Subject  . 

.Name  of  Teacher 

Period  and  Day . . 

Amount  of  Outside  Study  'Fime 

on  This  Subject . 

Do  most  of  your  work  in  study  hall, 

or  home?  (which) . 

Do  you  work  while  the  radio  is  playing? . 

Do  you  work  in  same  room  with  others? 

Do  you  have  a  desk  and  comfortable  chair? 
What  subject  do  you  like  best  of  all 
and  why? . . . 


What  subject  do  you  like  least  of  all 
and  why? . 


Do  you  like  that  teacher  least  of  all 
and  why? . . . 


What  topic  in  this  work  in  this  subject 

did  you  like  best  ? . 

What  topic  in  this  work  in  this  subject 

did  you  like  2nd  best? . . 

What  topic  in  this  work  in  this  subject 

did  you  like  3rd  best? . 

Do  you  like  to  be  called  on  in  class? 

Do  you  like  to  work  at  the  blackboard  ? . 

Can  you  always  see  and  hear  the  teacher? 
Do  you  like  the  sound  of  teacher’s  voice? 
Are  you  happy  and  satisfied  in  your  work  ? 
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dum  in  civil  government.  The  child 
has  a  right  to  it,  for  he  should  nut  be 
subjected  to  cruel  mental  torture  for 
an  entire  year  when  a  fading  or  poorly 
started  teacher  may  be  the  cause. 

The  alert  teacher  or  supervisor  may 
see  in  this  plan  a  new  stim'ulus  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  closer  union  with  the  child. 
Our  present  job  is  mainly  adjustment 
and  if  we  fail  in  subject  matter,  there 
is  no  need  for  failure  in  developing  day 
b>-  day  the  characteristics  of  clear 
thought,  honesty  in  statement,  tanipera- 
tiveness,  and  with  it  all  a  spiritual 
"Representation”  in  a  physical 
"Recitation”. 


West  Orange  Class 
Given  $50  Present  by 
Ladies  Home  Journal 

A  $50  present  was  the  surprise  re¬ 
ward  to  Mildred  Hardester’s  class  at 
the  Gregory  Sch(K)l,  West  Orange, 
when  it  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal  to  thank  the  maga¬ 
zine  for  the  story  of  Saranga,  an 
African  pygmy.  In  the  letter  the  class 
described  the  play  it  had  written  about 
Saranga  and  told  of  other  related 
activities  it  had  carried  out. 

I'o  see  for  itself  the  Journal  sent  a 
photographer  to  the  school  to  record 
the  project.  He  came,  they  saw,  and 
sent  a  $50  check  to  the  class  as  a  con¬ 
gratulatory  present.  Fhe  pictures  will 
appear  in  the  June  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal,  out  May  10. 

I'he  children  have  measured  up  well 
t«)  the  responsibility  of  spending  the 
$50.  reports  Miss  Hardester,  who  is 
past  president  of  the  Classroom  'I'each- 
ers  after  school  hours.  Item  one  was  a 
three  dollar  gift  of  their  own  to  the 
photographer,  since  he  wasn’t  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sch(K)l  staff.  Incidentally, 
Kugene  P.  Miller,  principal  and 
camera  enthusiast,  assisted  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  taking  and  received  a  reward  from 
the  magazine. 

Higgest  expenditure  planned  is  the 
$20  set  aside  for  a  bus  to  take  them  t«> 
the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  On  the  same  trip  they  will 
spend  $5  for  a  visit  to  the  Planetarium. 
A  subscription  to  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  Magazine  has  been  taken  and 
a  supply  of  colored  chalk  laid  in.  (lifts 
will  also  be  made  to  the  schtnd  audi¬ 
torium  and  to  the  classr<H)m.  'I'hree 
dollars  is  to  finance  a  nature  hike,  with 
refreshments. 

I'he  whole  chain  of  cause  and  effects 
started  when  one  of  the  students 
brought  the  story  of  Saranga  to  Miss 
Hardester  with  the  plea  that  it  be  read 
to  the  class.  She  did,  Q.K.I). 


The  Review’s  Forum 


Two  Articles  Inspire  a  Third 


JAMES  M.  LYNCH 
South  River 


STUART  Chase’s  “Tyranny  of 
Words”  has  no  better  illustration 
than  in  education.  Two  cases  in  point 
are  recent  articles  from  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review,  “Classroom 
Wanderlust,”  by  Clair  S.  Wightman, 
and  a  comment  inspired  by  it,  “  ‘Upon 
My  Word’  ”,  by  Hazel  B.  Poole.  They 
appeared  in  the  January  and  February 
Reviews  respectively. 

Dr.  Wightman  wrote  of  the  variety 
of  practices  now  grouped  under  the 
label  “Progressive  Education.”  He 
made  his  own  incisive  comment  on  the 
fallacies  in  unrestrained  activity  and  the 
child-dominated  school,  among  others. 
This  inspired  an  exuberant  bravo  from 
M  iss  Poole,  who  then,  at  least  hy  im¬ 
plication,  ascribed  most  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  deficiencies  to  the  activity  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  concomitants  carelessly 
called  “Progressive.” 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  worthwhile  to 
carry  this  discussion  one  step  farther, 
freeing  ourselves,  if  possible,  from  the 
yoke  of  words  without  clear  meaning. 
Any  new  method  can  be  called  pro¬ 
gressive.  Thus  to  identify  any  single 
method  with  the  term  progressive  is 
unwarranted.  Gne  can  say,  for  example, 
that  the  activity  school  is  a  progressive 
school,  hut  not  that  all  progressive 
schools  are  activity  schools.  ( Dr.  Wight¬ 
man  made  this  quite  clear.) 

No  one  is  more  conscious  of  this  fact 
than  are  the  proponents  of  the  activity 
school  themselves.  Of  the  42  definitions 
of  the  activity  school  given  in  the  thirty- 
third  yearbook  (1934)  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  only 
six  emphasize  physical  activity.  Mearns, 
on  page  228  of  this  same  study,  includes 
in  his  interpretation  of  activity:  immo¬ 
bile  meditations,  teacher-controlled 
drill,  and  self-repression  as  well  as  self- 
expression.  Dr.  Mearns  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  radical  activist. 

Again,  equally  groundless,  is  the  con¬ 
tention  that  there  is  a  feeling  among  the 
activists  that  subject  matter,  b<K)ks  and 
the  “three  R’s”  are  not  needed.  Kil¬ 
patrick,  as  early  as  1934,  in  an  article 
in  the  October  Progressive  Education, 
as.serts  that  when  the  activity  program 
is  carried  out  with  intelligence  and 
understanding,  more  b<K)ks  will  be  used 
and  more  subject  matter  mastered. 

It  seems  to  me  that  were  we  to  visit 
New  Jersey  schools  with  these  few 
points  in  mind,  we  would  find  very  tew 
examples  of  genuine  activity  schinds. 
Possibly  Dr.  Wightman’s  Wanderlust 


program  would  lead.  Certainly  pro¬ 
gressive  theories  have  never  been  as 
rampant  as  Miss  Poole  seems  to  think. 
Popular  conceptions  and  misconceptions 
of  the  theories — names  without  reality 
back  of  them — have  been  rampant  with 
a  vengeance.  'I'he  word  “progressive” 
cannot  be  held  to  apply  to  these,  and 
still  retain  its  meaning. 

NEW  VACATION  THRILL  - 
THIS  LUXURY  CRUISE  TO 


f  B  Visit  this  romantic  land  of 
I  primitive  grandeur  in  Clarke 
I  pleasure-ship  luxury  I  You  cruise 
ithe  edge  of  the  Arctic  in  perfect 
’ocean  liner  comfort,  refreshed 
by  long,  mellow  Noirthem  sum¬ 
mer  days,  amazed  at  nights 
aglow  with  Northern  Lights.  You 
see  icebergs,  strange  wild  life, 
nomad  Indians;  visit  famed  Gren- 
fell  Mission  posts,  remote  settle¬ 
ments,  historic  ports.  Also  New¬ 
foundland,  Gospe,  French  Can¬ 
ada,  etc  .  .  .  Your  ship’s  your 
supm  hotel  all  the  time;  all  out¬ 
side  rooms,  gay  ship  life  with 
new  friends,  best  French  cuisine 
and  service.  Different  from  any 
other  cruisel 

MID-SEASON  CRUISES 
from  Montreal 

days,  $135.  up 
from  New  York, 

^  1114  day*f  $145.  up 

Special  lew  rales  for 
Jane  and  Septeebef  crahes 
Ask  veer  travel  afleM  today  for 
V  IRefatwe,  cr  apply 

fvml  COMPANY  I.IMITEI) 

h  w  ^  «W-5th  Asa.,  New  York 
\\v  I  SIP  So.  MlrhlxHii  .\vr.. 

y  \  rfM  Chlcaso 

g  X  Caiuiila  Ceinont  Bltlx., 

.Montrral 

.■M.M,  e.Mein 

MTHtANO"  M  -HoatM  srnp 


CLARKE 

Jteamship 

Co-Jmited 
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HOSPITALIZATION? 

But  Educators 
pays  both  Hospital 
AND  Home 
Benefits! 

Hospitalization  Plans  are  ex¬ 
cellent  investments,  but  you 
MUST  BE  HOSPITAL¬ 
IZED  to  benefit.  Most  dis¬ 
abilities  are  HOME  dis¬ 
abilities. 

Why  not  be  covered  BOTH 
ways?  In  Educators?  Maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  AT  HOME — 
$25.00  weekly  to  26  or  52 
weeks:  IN  HOSPITAL— 
$37.50  weekly  to  8  or  16 
weeks. 

Educators  covers  all  diseases, 
accidents,  personal  quaran¬ 
tine.  Investigate  .  .  .  join  .  .  . 
and  be  FULLY  covered. 


EDUCATORS 

MUTUAL  A.  &  H.  ASSOCIATION 
BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 
LANCASTER,  PA. 

417  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia 
3043  Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh 


EXTRA  -  Actuaries'  Report 


CHANGES  in  the  law  governing  the 
Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  have  been  recommended  by  the 
actuaries  who  have  been  studying  the 
Fund.  A  reduction  in  the  Deficiency 
Contribution  of  the  State  t«)  the  Fund 
to  $1,369,662.48,  instead  of  the 
$2,989,276  originally  certified,  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  report,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  legislature  <»n  April  24. 

“The  contributions  of  both  the 
Members  and  the  State  must  be  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  if  retirement  in¬ 
comes  on  the  present  scale  are  to  be 
made  available,”  the  actuaries  note. 
'Fhey  explain  that  the  basic  rate  of 
interest  on  high-grade,  long-term  bonds 
has  declined,  and  that  the  basic  rate  of 
4^,  while  appropriate  a  few  years  ago, 
is  now  no  longer  suitable. 

Amendments  suggested  by  the  actu¬ 
aries  would  make  a  distinction  between 
teachers  now  in  the  fund,  and  those 
who  enter  the  fund  after  the  amend¬ 
ments  are  made.  For  teachers  now  in 
the  fund,  and  those  who  enter  before 
the  law  is  amended,  the  actuaries  pro¬ 
pose  the  crediting  of  interest  at  3'4'];v , 
instead  of  4%.  In  the  event  of  with¬ 
drawals.  members’  contributions  would 
be  credited  with  interest  at  3\j%  up 
to  the  date  of  amendment,  and  with 
2%  thereafter.  The  factor  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  annuity  purchased 
by  a  member’s  accumulations,  at  re¬ 
tirement,  would  be  based  upon  35^2^ 
interest,  instead  of  4%  as  at  present. 

Prior  service  credits  already  estab¬ 
lished  would  not  be  disturbed,  but 
after  amendment,  no  prior  service 
credit  would  be  allowed  for  service 
outside  New  Jersey.  Credit  for 
prior  service  in  the  State  would  have 
to  be  established  within  one  year  after 
that  date.  'Fhe  actuaries  propose  that 
after  the  date  of  amendment,  contribu¬ 
tions  and  benefits  would  be  based  on 
salaries  actually  paid.  Retirement  al¬ 
lowances  for  members  who  retire  under 
age  62,  with  35  years  of  service  or 
more,  would  not  exceed  those  which 
would  be  granted  at  age  62.  Finally, 
the  actuaries  propose  that,  after  amend¬ 
ment,  options  at  retirement  would  be 
applicable  only  to  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  accumulations  of  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  contributions. 

I'he  rights  of  teachers  retired  prior 
to  any  amendment  are  protected  b\  pro¬ 
posals  that  the  annuity  reserve  fund, 
as  it  stands  prior  to  amendment,  be 
credited  with  4%  interest  and  that  the 
liabilities  of  that  fund  be  computed  on 
the  bases  now  in  use. 

For  teachers  who  enter  the  Fund 
after  amendment,  the  actuaries  propose 
new  rates  of  contribution  computed  on 
interest  at  3%.  instead  of  4%  as  at 
present.  IM embers  who  withdraw 
would  receive  their  contributions  plus 


compound  interest  at  the  rate  of  2% 
instead  of  3 '4%  as  at  present.  The 
state  would  assume  no  liability  for 
prior  service  outside  the  State.  Con¬ 
tributions  and  benefits  would  not  he 
based  upon  a  salary  greater  than  that 
actually  paid,  and  options  at  retirement 
would  be  applicable  only  to  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  accumulations  of  the 
member’s  contributions. 

“Under  no  circumstances,”  the  actu¬ 
aries  insist,  “shall  there  be  any  option  to 
a  Member  in  connection  with  the  Pen¬ 
sion  provided  by  the  State’s  contribu¬ 
tions,  other  than  to  receive  a  life  income 
terminating  at  the  Member’s  death. 
Options  with  reference  to  the  pension 
inevitably  result  in  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  plan  to  the  State.” 

The  report  suggests  that  the  State 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance 
should  be  granted  “adequate  powers  of 
supervision,  similar  in  general,  to  those 
exercised  over  private  life  companies, 
and  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  its 
report.”  It  urges  the  addition  of  two 
trustees  elected  by  the  six  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  who  now  elect 
one.  It  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  present  practice  of  writing  off  pre¬ 
miums  paid  for  bonds  in  valuing  the 
assets  of  the  Fund.  It  proposes  that 
interest  on  overdue  payments  be  charged 
after  thirty  days,  instead  of  sixty,  and 
that  the  State  have  control  over  the 
expenditures  of  the  system  to  the  same 
degree  as  over  the  expense  of  any  state 
bureau  or  department. 

Concerning  this  year’s  payment  the 
Report  says,  “The  study  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Fund  and  the  development 
of  the  necessary  tables  based  on  3 '4^ 
and  3%  interest,  will  require  some 
time.  In  the  meantime,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939-1940,  we  recommend  that 
the  State  appropriate  the  sums  compu¬ 
ted  by  the  Actuary  of  the  System  in 
accordance  with  recent  procedure,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Deficiency  C«)ntribution 
to  the  Pension  Fund  may  be  limited  to 
4%  of  the  accrued  liability,  $34,- 
241,562  as  of  Tune  .10,  1938,  namelv 
$1,369,662.48.’’ 

I’he  deficiency  contribution  certified 
bv  the  Trustees  this  year  was  $2,989,- 
276,  in  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ment  of  the  law  that  the  deficiency  pa>  - 
inent  each  year  shall  be  at  least  3  per 
cent  greater  than  the  deficiencN  pa\- 
ment  of  the  preceding  year. 

'Fhe  actuaries  were  selected  under  a 
law  passed  early  this  year  to  “coopera¬ 
tively  make  a  study  forthwith  of  the 
condition  of  the  various  accounts  and 
funds  of  the  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund”  and  to  “certify  to  the 
Legislature  .  .  .  the  amount  necessary 
to  be  appn)priated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939-40,  in  order  to  preserve  the  actu¬ 
arial  soundness  of  said  fund.” 
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Madison's  Mass  Trek 
ToWorld's  Fair,  May  15 
To  Have  Parents'  Aid 

FI  RTHER  details  now  at  hand  on  the 
planning  and  management  of 
\Iadis<m’s  exodus  to  the  World’s  Fair. 
May  15,  (see  page  212  of  the  April 
Review)  indicate  that  the  party  will 
consist  of  1580.  This  number  has  been 
fixed  automatically  hy  the  capacity  of 
the  boat  which  has  been  chartered  for 
the  Hoboken-World’s  Fair  trip.  Any 
vacancies  under  this  number  will  be 
filled  from  the  five  other  school  dis¬ 
tricts  which  have  asked  to  he  included 
in  the  party. 

Two  special  trains  of  12  cars  each 
will  leave  Aladison  at  8:35  and  8:50 
respectively  and  the  group  will  reach 
the  Fair  at  11:00  A.M.  The  return 
trip  will  begin  at  5:15.  with  the  party 
reaching  Madison  at  7  :30  P.AI. 

The  Parent-Teachers  Association 
has  cooperated  in  planning  the  details 
of  the  trip  and  parents  are  as.suming 
responsibility  for  chaperoning  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes.  For  the  elementary  groups 
there  will  be  one  parent  for  each  five 
children  and  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  groups  there  will  be  one  chaperon 
for  each  ten  students. 

William  A.  Helmstrom  of  the  high 
school  is  general  chairman  of  the 
project. 

The  Cost  Per  Child 
For  children  under  12  the  total  cost 
will  be  $1.05  and  for  those  over  12  the 
price  will  be  $1.30.  Concessions  requir¬ 
ing  an  admission  fee  will  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  planned  tours  and 
lunches  will  be  carried  and  eaten  on 
the  boat  prior  to  docking  at  the  Fair, 
k^xtra  refreshments  will  be  bought  indi¬ 
vidually  prior  to  the  return  trip. 

While  tours  are  being  planned  by 
the  teachers  around  major  interests,  a 
general  overview  of  the  Fair  will  be 
given  each  pupil.  Joseph  Masiello,  for 
example,  has  prepared  a  tour  built 
around  foreign  cultures.  It  will  center 
in  the  Government  Zone  but  en  route 
to  and  from  that  area  will  allow’  time 
for  the  Perisphere  and  its  Democracity, 
Petticoat  Lane  and  the  Coty  exhibit, 
as  well  as  the  Cctmmunity  Interest 
Zone  and  so  on. 

Some  teachers  are  planning  earlier 
trips  to  the  Fair  to  time  their  tours 
and  equip  themselves  as  interpreters  of 
the  sights  to  be  seen.  Other  centers  of 
interests  around  which  tours  will  be 
planned  for  high  school  students  are 
agriculture,  transportation.  American 
Government,  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  architecture,  and  community 
interests. 


•  GATES  • 
HUBER— PEARDON 


A  welcome  never 
equalled  in  our 
publishing  history 

has  been  given  by  the 
nation’s  schools  to 


The  NEW 
WORK-PLAY  BOOKS 


FHL  SINGULAR  BEAUTY  of  these  new  books  is  causing  a  wave  of 
delight  over  the  land.  Children  and  adults  alike  are  charmed  by  the 
wft,  full  colors,  the  informality  of  design,  and  the  life-like  action  of  the 
illustrations. 


THE  ENRICHMENTS  TO  READING  METHOD  are  being 
saluted  by  an  intelligent  school  public.  Educational  leaders  are  pro¬ 
claiming  as  landmarks  in  reading  progress  such  features  .as  the  step-by-step 
development  of  reading  techniques;  and  the  provisions  for  pre-reading 
and  reading  readiness  periods  of  learning. 

PHIS  VICiOROUS  RESPONSE,  moreover,  has  been  a  material  one, 
as  is  proved  by  the  flood  of  immediate  s.ales  and  adoptions;  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  accLaim  from  reading  experts;  and  by  the  host  of  eager  inquiries 
from  teachers,  parents,  and  administrators.  May  we  send  you  further 
informationf 

r 

A  -NEW  SPRING  BOOKS-  li 

•  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  FIELDS  • 


Pitkin  AND  SEEING  AMERICA 
Hughes:  Book  One  •  Book  Two 
Geography  readers  for  intermediate 
grades.  Splendid  illustrations. 

Neblette,  elementary 
Brfhm.and  photography 

Priest:  •  Revised  Edition  • 

.\  successful  book  brought  up  to  date. 

Pim.i.ips.  AtiRICl  LTI  RE 
CocKEFAiR,  AND  FARM  LIFE 

and  Graham : 

An  elementary  survey  course  in  modern 
farming. 

Thompson  :  MORE  SIIA'ER 

PENNIES 

.\  charming  collection  of  poems  for 
children  of  all  grades. 

\oriing:  PFRSPEf’TIVE 

MADE  EASY 
.'\  first  book  in  perspective. 

I.ENNES:  new  practical 

MATHEMATICS 
Everyday  problems  involving  the  use 
of  mathematics:  simple,  practical. 


Packard,  Sin NOTT,  THE  NATIONS 
AND  Overton:  TODAY 

A  new  physical,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  geography.  Modern,  up-to- 
date,  well  illustrated. 

Patterson,  AMERICAN  SOCIAL 
F.1TT1.E.  AND  PROBI.EMS 

Burch: 

.\n  interesting,  wholesome  approach  lo 
the  study  of  i>ur  niaior  siN-ial  problems. 

Spears  and  HIGH-SCHOOL 
I.awshe:  JOIRNALISM 

The  “laboratory”  approach  to  the 
study  of  journ.ilism. 

llAUSRATH  CONST MER  .SCIENCE 
and  Harms: 

Science  fr<»m  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modern  buyer  .md  user  of  everydav 
commodities.  ■ 

Kerr:  COMMERCTAI.  LAW’ 

Business  law,  modern  in  content  and 
approach. 

Hudei  son:  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
The  business  side  of  successful  farming. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Four  R's  To  Rio 

ROSE  M.  BLUMETTI 
Elizabeth 


May  I  su;:nest  that  the  nieiiibers  of 
our  profession  who  are  dubious 
about  attendinji  this  summer’s  W.  F. 
K.  A.  Conjiress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
cast  their  doubts  aside?  Lads  and  las 
sies,  if  necessary  morttiane  your  homes, 
false  teeth,  or  toupees  and  take  a  trip 
(tf  realism,  relaxation,  recreation,  and 
rej  uvenation  ( oh !  oh  ! ) . 

From  the  time  the  SS.  Lady  Drake 
departed  from  Boston  to  the  nijiht  of 
the  Captain’s  dinner,  my  thirty  day 
cruise  to  the  West  Indies  and  British 
Guiana  in  South  America,  held  enoufih 
interest  and  frivolity  to  satisfy  me  until 
my  next  trip.  The  West  Indies  are 
really  nems.  'Fhe  islands  rise  out  of 
the  Caribbean  as  an  ei^ht  carat  emer¬ 
ald-cut  diamond  rises  from  the  prongs 
of  its  setting. 

Egotistical  European  travelers  often 
say  that  these  islands  are  all  alike — 
see  one,  see  all.  This  is  erroneous! 
'I'o  me  they  were  a  study  in  striking 
contrasts.  All  the  islands  I  visited  are 
British,  and  the  natives  speak  very  good 
English.  The  well-to-do  colored  and 
white  natives  are  Oxford  bred  and 
tailored. 


Photos  :  dtills  from  morir 
hi/  Rose  M.  niHiintti 

Balancing  Act 

At  St.  Lucia  women  stevedores  are 
employed.  Don’t  miss  your  boat  back, 
because  I’m  sure  that  you  wouldn’t  en¬ 
joy  carrying  a  hundred  stems  of  ban¬ 
anas  on  your  head  during  the  course 
of  a  day.  Compensation  for  this  is 
a  mere  pittance  of  a  half  penny  for 
each  stem  carried  from  the  dock  to  the 
hold  of  the  ship.  Please  take  along 
an  old  dress  or  two  to  discard  to  Ida — 
the  blues  singer  of  St.  Lucia.  Ida  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  a  liking  to  me  because  she 
sang  and  danced  in  view  of  my  port¬ 
hole  between  her  innumerable  “banana 
hikes.”  At  one  time  she  called  up  to 
me,  “My  lady,  throw  out  an  old  dress, 
yes?”  Packed  in  my  suitcase  was  a 
dress  of  mine  which  had  a  conspicuous 
tear  in  an  embarrassing  place.  1  threw 
it  out  the  porthole.  If  you  think 
Dowager  Queens  and  Hollyw«K)d  celeb- 


Making  Guava  Bread 


rities  are  the  only  ones  treated  royally, 
you’re  quite  mistaken.  Ida  bowed  low, 
saluted,  and  salaamed.  When  the  boat 
sailed  from  St.  Lucia,  she  did  not  leave 
the  pier  but  loyally  waved  good-bye 
until  she  appeared  a  mere  speck  on  the 
horizon.  So  please,  remember  me  to 
Ida  if  you  go  to  St.  Lucia. 

I  just  cannot  leave  the  West  Indies 
without  mentioning  the  wonders  of 
Trinidad.  It’s  really  one  tremendous 
carnival.  Here  the  “East  meets  the 
West”  for  in  Port-of-Spain,  East  In¬ 
dians  still  retain  their  native  customs, 
religions,  and  eastern  modes  of  living. 
Here  also  can  be  seen  such  phenomena 
as  tree  ferns  fifty  feet  high,  a  banyan 
tree  covering  an  acre,  clusters  of  bam¬ 
boos  nearly  one  hundred  feet  high, 
great  saman  trees,  the  Saddle  (a  de¬ 
clivity  in  the  mountain  range),  and 
Pitch  Lake  at  La  Brea.  Many  tourists 
accepted  this  literally  but  geography  ma¬ 
jors  all  know  this  is  a  vast  deposit  of 
bituminous  tar,  and  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Lest  I  for¬ 
get  to  mention  it,  all  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  drinks  are  gratis  at  the 
Angostura  Bitters  plant  in  Trinidad. 
This  plant  can  also  satisfy  with  a  soft 
drink  the  taste  of  any  teetotaler. 

British  Guiana,  or  B.  G.  as  the  na¬ 
tives  call  it,  is  Great  Britain’s  only 
possession  in  South  America.  Would 
you  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  I  felt  hotter  the  day  I  returned  to 
Elizabeth  than  when  1  was  less  than 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  equator? 
In  B.  G.  you  can  pick  orchids  and 
make  for  yourself  a  gorgeous  corsage 
which  will  cover  your  gown  from  your 
shoulder  to  the  hem  of  your  skirt. 

Although  B.  G.  is  just  a  drop  of 
British  territory  to  a  magnum  of  South 
America,  visiting  it  makes  one  want  to 
become  a  globe  trotter. 

Mix  tropical  sunshine  with  your  drop 
of  B.  G.,  add  some  Demerara  sugar, 
a  trip  to  the  jungle  in  an  antiquated 
tender,  rice  fields,  orchids,  tropical 
botanic  gardens,  and  oriental  bazaars; 
shake  in  also  trips  to  and  from  your 
liner  on  a  tender  or  row  boat  (because 
some  harbors  aren’t  deep  enough  to 
permit  docking),  swimming  while  na¬ 
tives  serenade  you,  miscellaneous  recre.*!- 
tion,  amusement,  and  any  personal  re¬ 
membrances,  and  you’ll  have  one  mar¬ 
velous  “Travelers’  C<Kktail”  «)f  l.isting 
effect. 


TO  SOUTH 
AMERICA 

for  the  8th  Biennial  Congress 
W.  F.  E.  A. 

Double  opportunity  for  a  new 
kind  of  vacation . . .  cruising  to 
interesting  “Good  Neighbor” 
lands,  attending  this  important 
educational  congress,  using  ship 
as  your  hotel  throughout. . .  all  at 
a  cost  scarcely  more  than  living 
at  home  I  Choose  the  sailing  that 
fits  your  plans: 


SUMMER-LONG  CRUISE 
By  Holland- America  Liner“Rotter- 
dam”,  from  New  York  July  6,  re¬ 
turning  Aug.  28... visiting  Nassau, 
Havana,  Kingston,  Curacao,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Pernambuco,  Buenos  Aires, 
Montevideo,  Santos,  5V4  days  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  the  Congress,  Bahia, 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  St.  Thomas, 
Puerto  Rico.  College  extension 
courses  available.  53  days.  Rates  from 


S500 


MID-SUMMER  CRUISE 
By  American  Republics  Liner  “Ar¬ 
gentina”,  from  New  York  July  26, 
returning  Sept.  2... visiting  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (5  days  for  the  Congress), 
Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires. 
38  days.  All  outside  rooms  on  this 
splendid,  modem  liner  of  the  famous 
“Good  Neighbor  Fleet”  ...  First 
Class  from  $550,  Tourist  Class  from 


^410 


Complete  information  from 

World  Federation  of 
Education  Associations 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Weehington,  D.  C. 
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WESTJS 

For  sheer  carefree  enjoyment,  there’s  noth- 
inff  to  match  a  circle  vacation  trip  through 
the  colorful  West  this  year!  Feel  the  spell 
of  busy  cities  and  colorful  scenic  wonders. 
Go  West  on  either  of  Rock  Island’s  fine 
trains,  the  Golden  State  Limited  or  the 
Californian,  both  daily  from  Chicago. 


Start  your  trip  with  a  visit  to  exotic  Old 
Mexico  .  .  .  thrill  to  the  awe-inspiring  grand¬ 
eur  of  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  of  Carls¬ 
bad  Caverns  .  .  .  sample  the  tang  of  the  Old  j 
West  in  all  its  glory;  then,  the  spectacular 


Finnish  Baths 

Fashionable  and  Country 

LUCILE  McNALLY 
Atlantic  City 

My  most  invigorating  experience 
in  a  delightful  visit  to  Finland 
was  a  Finnish  bath.  The  bath  house 
was  most  attractively  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  garden.  The  floors  were 
covered  with  hand  woven  carpets,  gay- 
in  color  and  design. 

In  the  steam  room  pine  racks  are 
built  six  feet  from  the  floor.  You 
climb  up  there  and  lie  down.  Soon 
the  steam  makes  the  walls  come  alive. 
You  are  gradually  covered  with  heavy 
perspiration;  you  get  more  uncomfort¬ 
able  every  minute.  When  the  end 
seems  near  the  door  opens  and  an  at¬ 
tendant  comes  in  carrying  a  large  pail 
of  cold  water  and  birch  switches.  They 
are  tied  together  to  look  like  a  broom. 
Before  you  know  it  she  dips  the 


switches  into  the  cold  water  and  be¬ 
gins  whipping  you  with  great  vigor. 
Only  childhood  whippings  were  never 
like  this!  For  its  cooling  effect  plus 
the  fragrance  of  the  birch  make  you 
wish  Mother  and  Father  had  been 
more  familiar  with  this  Finnish 
technique. 

Next  comes  a  marvelous  scrubbing 
with  a  refreshing  peppermint  soap.  It 
is  impossible  to  forget  the  soothing  sen¬ 
sation  this  attendant  achieved  by — of 
all  things — scrubbing  the  soles  of  your 
feet !  Y ou  never  would  have  learned 
to  bathe  yourself  if  mother  had  known 
how  to  scrub  like  this.  Then  a  shower, 
a  swim  in  an  inside  pool,  a  relaxing 
massage  and  an  hour’s  sleep  wrapped 
in  warm  towels. 

But  Finns  will  tell  you  you’ve  only- 
had  a  “Fashionable  Bath.”  You  must 
go  to  the  country  to  have  a  real  one. 
There  you  will  find  no  hath  palace 
but  a  tiny  log  shack.  On  the  ground 
is  a  large  rock  pile.  These  rocks  arc 
heated  by  fire  until  they  almost  sizzle. 


V 


Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  on  San 
Francisco  Bay,  with  its  history-revealin^i  ex¬ 
hibits  of  all  countries  . , .  the  tropical  ;<lainour 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  .  .  .  attend  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  in  San  F rancisco  J  uly  2-6 . . .  back  : 


throu;fh  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of  cool 
(Colorado,  with  its  Garden  of  the  Gods,  its 
lakes,  waterfalls  and  snow-capped  peaks. .. 
arrive  home  with  a  feelin;*  of  having!  received 
more  value  from  your  vacation  expenditures, 
than  would  be  possible 
in  any  other  way. 

All-Expense  tours  are 

now  being  arranged,  too. 

F— Send  coupon  for  full  data.-lB^  ^  — . 

•  M.  L.  MOWRY.  G.  A.  P.  D..  Room  2IS2 

.5011  Fifth  Ave..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

I  Phones  LOn^acre  .5-7071 — .5-7072  or 
{  LINCOLN  BI  RGHER.  D.  F.  &  P.  A. 
j  1204  Fidelitv-Philadelphia  Trust  Bids, 
j  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Ph.  Penny-packer  20:{8 
I  Send  complete  informulion  shout _ 


D  All-Hxpcnse  Tours 


City-. - State-. 


GOVERNOR’S  PALACE.  WILLIAMSBURG,  VIRGINIA 
PORTION  of  the  Palace  of  the  Royal  Governors,  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Virginia,  a  whole  city  restored  to  its  setting  in  Colonial 
days  when  the  city  was  under  the  rule  of  the  British  crown. 
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You  then  clinnb  to  the  pine  rack 
armed  with  your  pail  of  cold  water 
and  the  fragrant  birch — poisons  will 
drip  from  you  like  rain  from  heaven. 
You  will  look  like  a  boiled  lobster  but 
<oon  feel  like  a  million  kroners. 


May  20  Luncheon  Topic 
For  Classroom  Teachers 
Is  "How  To  Get  Sick” 

How  to  get  sick  will  be  the  startling 
advice  offered  classroom  teachers  at 
their  luncheon  on  May  20  at  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Country  Club,  Eaton- 
town.  Dr.  Chester  1.  Ulmer  of  Gibbs- 
town  is  slated  to  describe  the  best 
methods  of  acquiring  heart  disease,  in¬ 
digestion,  high  blood  pressure,  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  so  on.  He  gives  it  a  light,  if 
not  fantastic  touch,  however,  carefully 
avoiding  the  macabre. 

Anne  Schliss  will  direct  the  Effa 
Preston  skit  which  is  to  feature  the 
luncheon.  (Editor’s  note:  Revikw  op¬ 
eratives  say  that  Miss  Preston  will  sink 
her  verbal  harp<M)ns  into  Progressive 
Education.) 

Early  arrivals  will  also  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  exhibit  of  paintings  by  class- 
HK)m  teacher  artists.  Miss  Alildred 
Wright,  a  teacher-artist  of  North  I>ong 
Branch,  is  arranging  the  display.  Bring 


your  paintings  with  you  for  Miss 

Wright. 

The  Professional  Interests  Commit¬ 
tee  reports  that  Science  Association 
meetings  at  the  Glas.sboro  and  Trenton 
colleges  have  played  to  fascinated 
teacher  audiences.  Classes  of  Mrs.  G. 
Garretson  of  Haddonfield  and  Marian 
Fox  of  Atlantic  City  performed  at 
Glassboro  and  two  classes  under  the 
direction  of  Dorothy  Compton  of 
Princeton  held  the  stage  at  Hill  wood 
Lakes. 

RUTH  S.  EAVEN80N 
Moorettown 

State  Council 
To  Hold  Session 

The  Council  of  Teachers  Organiza¬ 
tions  will  meet  under  President  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Barr  of  Millburn  during  the 
Secondary  Conference  at  New'  Bruns¬ 
wick  at  2  P.  M.  Saturday,  May  6th. 
Representatives  of  teacher  organiza¬ 
tions  are  invited  to  attend  the  entire 
session,  says  the  program  announce¬ 
ment.  Topics  up  for  discussion  after 
action  on  the  new'  constitution  of  the 
group  include  193Q  legislation,  the 
Pension  Fund,  Tenure  and  “other 
teacher  problems.” 

The  meeting  will  be  held  In  Rcmmii 
,105,  Education  Building. 


Ulrt  ^ou  Qoing? 

to  the 

Classroom  Teachers’ 
Luncheon 

Where 

Monmouth 
County  Country  Club 

Eatontown,  Routes  33-.35 

When 

May  20th,  1  P.  M. 

Tickets 

$1.00  per  person 

Reservations 

Make  reservations  before  .May 
12  by  writing  to  Mrs.  Florence 
Price,  246  Roseville  Avenue, 
Newtark.  Tickets  will  be  sent 
on  receipt  of  money. 


Shift  the  daily  Wear  and  Han- 
dling  from  your  Text  Books  to  the 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS  and  ADD 
from  ONE  to  THREE  YEARS  to  the 


Lives  and  Usefulness  of  your  books. 


This  reduces  your  Annual  Outlay 
for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and 
keeps  the  books  in  use  in  a  clean, 
sanitary  condition  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  Health  of  the  Pupils. 

SAMPLES  FREE 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO. 

Miles  C.  Holden.  President  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Federal  Aid  for  Schools  Would  Pass 
If  Bills  Could  Be  Brought  to  Vote 

HOWARD  A.  DAWSON 
Secretary  of  Legislative  Commission 
National  Education  Association 


IT  IS  ^lencrally  recotinized  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  if  the  bill  for  federal  aid 
to  the  schools  is  brought  to  a  vote  it 
will  easily  pass  both  houses.*  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  more  united  support  from 
Ixjth  lay  and  professional  organizations 
than  an\  education  bill  before  Congress 
in  recent  years. 

It  is  supported  by  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organization,  the  American 
Farm  Hureau  Federation.  Associated 
Women  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women’s  Clubs,  National 
\\  ’omen’s  ’Frade  Union,  Southern 
Council  on  Human  Welfare,  Southern 
Farm  Tenants  Imion,  Young  Wo¬ 
men’s  Christian  Association,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  31  State  Congresses  of  that 
organization,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
(State  Superintendents  and  Commis¬ 
sioners),  the  Department  of  Adult 
Education  of  the  N.E.A.,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rural  Education  of  the 
N.E.A.,  the  American  Federation  of 
I'eachers.  the  Progressive  Education 
Association,  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  the  Library  Associations  of 
42  States,  the  American  VtK'ational 
Association,  and  the  National  Kinder¬ 
garten  Association.  The  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Welfare  Conference  has  endorsed 
the  pending  House  bill. 

'Fhe  State  education  associations  of 
46  States  are  on  record  in  favor  of 
Federal  aid  for  public  education  with¬ 
out  Federal  control  of  educational 
policies,  and  likewise  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 
Several  State  education  associations 
have  specifically  endorsed  the  pending 
Senate  bill  and  active  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  educational  leaders  in 
every  State. 

'I'he  legislatures  of  Arkansas,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Utah,  and  North 
Dakota  have  passed  joint  resolutions 
memorializing  Congress  to  enact  the 
pending  Senate  bill.  Legislatures  of 

•See  pages  194  and  212  of  the  .Xpril  Reviku 
for  information  on  S-13(I5  and  its  House 
companion,  the  I.arrahee  hill. 


Arizona,  New  .Mexico,  Oregon,  Fen- 
nessee,  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  have  passed  similar  resolutions 
regarding  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill  that  w'as  pending  in  1937. 

Another  situation  favorable  to  this 
legislation  is  that  it  is  not  partisan. 
It  has  strong  supporters  in  all  parties 
represented  in  Congress. 

There  are  certain  situ.itions  unfavor¬ 
able  to  a  rightful  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  The  President  has  failed 
to  make  his  position  clear.  Last  June  in 
his  address  to  the  N.E.A.  Convention 
he  spoke  in  favor  of  Federal  aid  along 
the  lines  embodied  in  the  bill  now  pend¬ 
ing.  During  this  session  of  Congress 
he  has  avoided  making  any  commit¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  The  majority 
leader  in  the  House,  Congressman  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas,  according  to  all 
appearances  as  well  as  rumor,  is  op¬ 
posed  to  an\  consideration  of  legisla¬ 
tion  on  Federal  aid  for  education.  It 
seems  that  some  very  influential  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  opposed  to  such  legisla¬ 
tion  and  have  taken  pains  to  place  un¬ 
friendly  or  disinterested  members  on 
the  House  Education  Committee. 
Every  day  the  unfavorable  influence  of 
some  members  of  the  W ays  and  Means 
Committee  becomes  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent.  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  Committee,  who  is  also  the 
author  of  the  House  bill,  has  moved 
altogether  too  slowly  and  has  failed  to 
make  prompt  use  of  his  opportunities 
and  support  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress. 

There  is  virtually  no  organized  op¬ 
position  to  the  policy  of  Federal  aid 
for  education.  'Fhe  only  organization 
appearing  on  the  surface  thus  far  is  the 
so-called  Friends  of  the  Public  Schools 
carried  on  largely  by  Major  General 
Amos  Fries  (retired  LL  S.  A.)  and  his 
wife.  'Fhis  is  a  small,  struggling  organ¬ 
ization  largely  engaged  in  hunting  out 
“heresies”  in  the  schools  and  it  strives 
to  live  by  fighting  something  rather 
than  by  a  positive  program  of  its  own. 
'Fhe  General  appears  to  know  but  pre¬ 
cious  little  about  education  of  any  kind 
and  still  less  alH)ut  the  bill  before  the 
Congress,  as  anyone  can  tell  who  w’ill 
read  his  testimony  before  the  recent 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
E»lucation  and  Labor. 


Without  doubt  the  opposition  to 
Federal  aid  has  not  placed  its  argu¬ 
ment  on  a  sufficiently  high  intellectual 
plane  to  require  an  answer.  They  have 
no  facts,  only  vague  fears  and  strong 
prejudices. 

I'he  National  Education  Association 
has  lent  its  full  support  to  the  Senate 
bill  rather  than  the  House  bill  be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  the  provision 
in  the  House  bill  to  the  effect  that 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  State 
legislatures,  if  they  so  desire,  from 
making  Federal  funds  available  through 
public  agencies  for  transportation,  text¬ 
books,  and  welfare  services  for  children 
attending  non-public  schools,  is  unde¬ 
sirable  and  not  germaine  to  any  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation. 

Federal  aid  for  education  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  national  welfare.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  conclusion,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  recent  report  of  the  Sen 
ate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  are  as  follows; 

1.  There  are  wide  and  indefensible 
differences  in  educational  opportunity 
both  among  and  wuthin  the  States. 

2.  There  are  great  differences  in  the 
economic  ability  of  the  States  to  pay 
for  educational  services. 

3.  'Fhere  are  great  differences  in 
the  educational  burdens  to  be  borne  by 
the  several  States.  Almost  invariably 
the  States  with  the  least  per  capita 
wealth  and  income  have  the  largest 
number  of  children  in  proportion  to 
adult  population. 

4.  Inequalities  in  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  not  the  result  of  lack  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  States. 
In  general  the  p«)or  States  have  the 
most  diversified  tax  systems  at  the  high¬ 
est  rates  and  devote  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  of  their  revenues  to  public 
education. 

5.  The  very  nature  of  the  economic 
system  of  the  United  States  makes  an 
equitable  distribution  of  public  serv¬ 
ices  supported  by  State  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion  a  matter  of  practical  impossibilit\ . 
Concentration  in  a  few  places  of  own¬ 
ership,  control,  and  taxpaying  ability 
based  on  resources  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  Nation  calls  for  an  increasing 
degree  of  Federal  participation  in  the 
support  of  educational  services. 

6.  The  depression  of  1930  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years  widened  the  inequalities 
that  were  already  extant.  Without  Fed¬ 
eral  assistance  to  the  States  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  probably  become  greater  as 
time  goes  on. 

7.  'Fhe  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  the  States  and  local  communi¬ 
ties,  has  an  interest  in  the  maintenance 
of  public  education.  Considerations 
leading  to  this  conclusion  are: 

(a)  Citizens  of  the  States  are  none- 
the-less  citizens  of  the  Nation.  It  is  an 
»)bligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
(Ctmtinued  on  page  246) 
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When  can  a  cash  loan 
help  you  to  help  yourself? 


Many  teachers  have  found  that  it’s 
easier  to  borrow  money  than  to  re¬ 
pay  it.  So  before  you  get  a  loan,  ask 
yourself  these  questions:  Will  my  loan 
help  me  to  pay  urgent  debts,  or  pro¬ 
tect  my  health,  or  meet  an  emergency? 
Will  it  help  me  out  of  my  difficulty, 
not  get  me  in  deeper? 

Borrow  without  security 

If  a  loan  will  serve  you  usefully. 
Household  Finance  invites  you  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  $20  to  $300.  You  need  no 
security.  You  merely  sign  a  promis¬ 
sory  note.  No  credit  inquiries  are 
made  of  friends  or  school  executives. 
You  get  the  money  you  need  promptly, 
privately  and  without  embarrass¬ 
ment.  Repayment  of  your  loan  can 
be  made  in  10  to  15  convenient 
monthly  installments.  Payments  on 
the  principal  may  be  omitted  durinri^  the 


summer  months,  if  you  wish. 

You  can  make  the  simple  arrange¬ 
ments  for  your  loan  at  the  office  near¬ 
est  you.  C)r  you  can  borrow  by  mail. 
The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
complete  information. 

Schools  use  Household  booklets 

Household  does  more  than  just  make 
loans.  Household  shows  borrowers 
how  to  practice  budgeting— how  to 
get  more  from  their  incomes  through 
money  management  and  better  buy¬ 
ing.  The  booklets  developed  for  this 
work  are  now  used  as  study  and  ref¬ 
erence  material  in  more  than  1,000 
schools  and  colleges.  You  may  obtain 
copies  of  these  helpful  booklets  at  your 
Household  Finance  branch.  Or  ask  for 
information  about  the  Household  Fi¬ 
nance  Library  of  Consumer  Education 
on  the  margin  of  the  coupon  below. 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor. 
Broad  w  a  y  >Ste  ven  s 
Bldg.  Camden 
Licenser  N/o.  641 
8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg.,  Camden  7030 
License  No.  642 

Euzabeth — 7th  FI., 
Albender  Elldg., 
Elizabeth  3-4343 
License  No.  687 

Hackensack — 6th  FI., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2^3648 
License  No.  686 

Iersey  CtTY — 5th  R., 
jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0132 
License  No.  643 

Newark — 4th  FI., 
Nat*l  Newark  EMdg., 
Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  280 


Oranue — 2nd  FI., 
Main  Day  Mdg., 
Orange  5'2131 
License  No.  670 


Passaic — 6th  FI., 

Passaic  Nat 'I  Bank 
Bldg.  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  600 

Paterson — 3rd  FI., 
Paterson  Nat’l  B*k 
Bldg. 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  650 

Perth  Amboy — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Ambov 
Nat’l  Bank  Bldg. 

Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  691 

Trenton — 5th  FI.,  g 

Trenton  Trust  Cti.  g 

Bldg..  28  W.  State  | 

Trenton  5158  S 

License  No.  660  ^ 


Union  City — 2nd  Floor,  726  Bergeniine  Ave. 
Palisade  6-2146  License  No.  700 


Hou.teKoLi’s  monrKN  role  sec  hy  the  New  Jersey 
law  »  2*j%  on  Mnjjuiii  balances  only 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION 

'^Doctor  of  Family  Finanes” 


FREE  •ooNLsrs  and 

APPLICATION  BLANK 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  w  ish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  w  hen 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation 
(^See  addresses  above  mail  to  nearest  othce) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  vour  brochure:  "The  Special  Household  Finance 
Loan  Plan  for  Schcwl  Teachers.”  1  understand  this  request  places  me  under 
no  oblij[;ation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 

Numf . 

AJJrtss . 

City . Staff .  .  . 

Arnttmt  I  with  t»  harrow  f. 
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Federal  Aid 

(Continued  from  page  244) 

to  promote  the  general  welfare  which 
is  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of 
public  education.  Education  reduces 
crime,  raises  the  standard  of  culture, 
is  associated  with  better  health  and 
increased  longevity,  and  increases  the 
wealth  and  income  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  The  mobility  of  our  population 
and  the  higher  birth  rates  among  poor 
States  and  rural  areas  compel  the  inter¬ 
est  of  each  of  the  States,  and  hence  of 
the  Federal  Government,  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  educational  opportunity  offered 
everywhere  in  the  Nation. 

If  the  reader  desires  further  infor¬ 
mation,  write  to  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Trentoniana 


The  $1,997,999.77  special  appro¬ 
priation  to  school  districts  (Senate  6) 
has  been  accepted  by  legislators  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  state  relief  prob¬ 
lem.  Several  statements  to  this  effect 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
.Assembly  during  the  past  few  weeks 
while  relief  was,  as  usual,  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  appears  likely  that  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  relief  problem  will  carry 
with  it  provision  of  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  “three- 
cents-a-day”  level. 

As  this  is  written  the  report  of  the 
actuaries  on  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund  has  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
statements  concerning  it  and  predic¬ 
tions  as  to  what  it  will  contain  are 
without  foundation. 

As  with  most  other  measures,  the 
educational  bills  have  been,  in  general, 
held  up  until  the  relief  problem  is 
settled.  Senator  Kelley’s  school  elec¬ 
tions  bill  (S  89)  passed  the  Senate,  and 
Senator  Foran’s  bill  transferring  school 
debt  from  city  budgets  to  school  bud¬ 
gets  (S228)  became  a  law,  (Chap. 
32).  A  115  (transfer  of  school  prop¬ 
erty  to  veterans’  organizations)  .and 


A  153  (complaints  under  child  welfare 
act)  were  passed  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Superintendents’  tenure  bill 
(A  332),  Senator  Stanger’s  proposal 
to  redistribute  state  school  moneys  on 
a  per-pupil  basis  (S287),  and  the  bill 
to  end  all  dedicated  funds  (A  347) 
have  been  given  second  readings. 

S  308  (Loizeaux) — .\nnual  Appropri¬ 
ation  Bill.  (Appro.)  Second  reading. 

S  304  (Foran) — To  authorize  the 
settlement  of  delinquent  railroad  taxes  on 
a  basis  of  75%.  Passed  Senate. 

S  310  (Taggart) — To  appropriate 
$12,000  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
for  a  Dental  Health  Educational  Program. 
(Pub.  Health.) 

S  381  (Zink) — To  extend  to  .April  14 
the  time  for  the  final  adoption  of  school 
budgets.  Passed  Senate. 

A  512  (Glickenhaus) — To  prohibit  dis¬ 
crimination  against  persons  teaching  in  any 
school,  college,  or  other  educational  insti¬ 
tution  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
public  funds  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  such 
person  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  arm  or 
leg,  where  such  physical  disability  does 
not  interfere  with  the  normal  functions  of 
teaching.  (Educ.) 

A  618  (Hand) — To  empower  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  conduct  a  contest 
for  the  selection  of  an  official  state  song. 
Passed  Assembly. 

A  527  (Cavicchia) — To  give  to  cadet 
teachers,  teachers’  assistants,  substitute 
teachers,  etc.  tenure  and  preference  for 
appointment  as  regular  teachers  after  five 
years  regular  service.  (Educ.) 


WHAT  WILL  PRESERVE 
DEMOCRACY? 

Denmark,  Finland.  Sweden.  Norway.  Scot- 
land.  England.  France.  Switzerland. 

To  study  The  Cooperative  Movement  — 
Labor  Relations  —  Adult  Education.  Peo¬ 
ple’s  School  and  those  other  forces  pre¬ 
serving  Democracy  in  these  countries. 

July  l»t  to  September  3nl 
I’oHt  S675.00  0|»eii  Ktuid 

Also  A  TOl  R  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 

.\iiKUSt  Slst  to  Sent.  —  Cost  $6~.U0 
Kor  further  information  n<l(lres.s 

The  ('ooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 
167  W.  12th  St..  New  York  City 


.  .  .  When  your  pupils  read — 
how  much  do  they  really  grasp? 

IF  your  pupils  fail  in  their  studies,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  it’s  because  of  weakness  in  reading! 
Diagnostic  tests  show  that  a  large  percentage  of 
elementary  and  high  school  students  do  not  know¬ 
how  to  read  effectively.  Failure  in  one  or  more 
subjects  is  readily  traced  to  this  fundamental 
weakness.  These  two  new  remedial  reading  texts 
will  provide  a  complete  Remedial  Program. 

For  Elementary  Schools  and  Junior  High  Schools 

IMPROVING  YOUR  READING 

By  Helen  S.  S.  Wilkinson  and  Bertha  D.  Brown  $1.00 

For  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

READING  FOR  SKILL 

By  Dr.  Aiiifela  U.  Broening,  Frederick  H.  Law. 

Mary  S.  Wilkinson  and  Caroline  L.  Ziegler. 

Edition  with  answer,  $1  .30  Edition  ivithoMC  anstvets  $1.20 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  new  free  booklet  No.  40-N 

NOBLE  AND  NOBLE,  Publishers,  Inc.,  100  FHth  Avc.,  New  York 


Easy  to  Teach .... 

NEW  TREND 
ARITHMETIC 

Gillet-Durell-Sueltz  Grades  3-8 

Easy  to  teach  because  “New  I'rend’’  develops  basic 
ideas  gradually  and  thoroughly,  Including  every 
feature  that  helps  understanding.  A  grade  place¬ 
ment  that  presents  each  topic  where  it  is  best  mas¬ 
tered.  Rich  graphic  representation.  Actual  experi¬ 
ences  to  build  up  a  number  intelligence.  An  out¬ 
standing  program  in  problem-solving.  Simple  vo¬ 
cabulary.  Constant  review.  Consistent  plan  of 
diagnostic  tests.  An  abundance  of  material  —  more 
than  35,000  problems  and  exercises.  These  books 
give  your  pupils  the  arithmetic  they  need  for  every¬ 
day  use  in  a  simple  easy  way  that  they  understand. 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
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A  54S  (Muir) — To  provide  courses  of 
I'ducation  in  public  schools  to  inculcate  in 
pupils  a  disposition  toward  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  animals.  (Educ.) 

A  546  (Haneman) — To  provide  that 
where  a  municipality  may  have  a  cash 
surplus;  and  such  municipality  owes  a 
board  of  education  monies  due  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1936,  the  amount  owed  may  be  paid  in 
installments  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
provided  the  board  of  education  and  gov¬ 
erning  body  consent.  Law,  Chap.  37. 

A  551  (Palese) — To  validate  proceed¬ 
ings  taken  in  regional  school  districts  where 
bonds  were  voted.  Passed  Assembly. 


A  556  (DeVoe) — To  permit  Article 
VII  school  districts  to  submit  amended 
M-hool  budgets  after  the  budgets  have  been 
adopted.  Passed  .Assembly. 

AJR  10  (Hand) — To  provide  for  the 
adoption  and  designation  of  certain  words 
and  music  as  “The  State  Song  of  New 
Jersey.”  (Econ.  and  Reorg.) 


U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Offers  Schools  Records 


Of  General  Interest 

A  series  of  5  cent  booklets  under 
the  general  heading  Know  Your 
Schools,  which  the  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  prepared  for  the  Association  of 
University  Women  last  year,  has  been 
reissued  through  popular  demand. 
Among  available  titles  are:  Know 
Your  School;  Know  Your  Teacher; 
and  Know  Your  Board  of  Education. 


Recent  publications  of  the  Pennsyl- 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

TPU  Building 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


SWEDISH  AMERICAN 

LINE 


Of  Its  CBS  Radio  Series  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 

ixaw  ^  pamphlets  on  “The  Ad- 

The  radio  program,  Americans  ministration  and  Organization  of  the 
.Ml — Immigrants  All,  which  the  Office  Distributive  Education  Program,” 
of  Education  has  been  presenting  on  and  “Homemaking  Cottages.” 

Sundays  at  2  P.  M.  over  CBS,  is  now 
available  to  the  schools  recordings. 

U.  S.  Commissioner  John  W.  Stude- 
baker  has  announced.  Twenty-four 
transcriptions  are  ready. 

In  making  the  announcement  of  th< 
new  service.  Commissioner  Studebake  ^  X  ^ 

said  this  series  had  been  chosen  because  ^ 

school  officials  everywhere  are  seeking 
aids  to  the  study  and  appreciation  of 

American  democracy.  The  series,  writ-  i 

ten  by  Gilbert  Seldes,  presents  the  con-  y  V 

tributions  made  to  American  progress 
the 

groups  in  this  country. 

Said  Studebaker,  “The  day  is  not  far 
away  when  transcriptions  of  this  kind 
will  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  as  ■SNjHE^^r 
textbooks.” 

A  Teachers’  Manual  and  Student 
Guide  are  given  free  with  each  pur- 
For  information 


KUNGSHOLM 

JUNE  30th... 42  DAYS 

%i^GweCt4me 


chase  of  recordings, 
on  costs  and  other  details,  address  the 
Educational  Radio  Script  Exchange  of 
the  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  representative  advisory  committee 
of  distinguished  persons  guided  the 
preparation  of  Americans  All — Immi¬ 
grants  All,  and,  in  addition,  each  script 
is  reviewed  by  two  historians  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  Special  arrangements 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  the  American  Federation  of  Mu¬ 
sicians,  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
Aids  to  Learning  and  the  Music 
Authors  and  Publishers  Protective  As¬ 
sociation,  were  completed  to  make  these 
recordings  available  for  school  use. 


Visit  Iceland;  climb  the  North  Cape; 
see  the  fjords  of  Norway  under  the 
Midnight  Sun;  Visby;  the  “New" 
Republics  of  Estonia  and  Finland; 
Russia*;  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  and 
Stockholm,  capital  of  Sweden. 


i-et  TPU  guarantee  you  a  <toorry-fref 
summer. 

Let  TPU  protect  you  when  you  vacation  at 
the  beach,  sail  to  Europe,  climb  the 
Rockies. 

Let  TPU  pay  doctor,  drug  and  hospital  bills 
should  an  accident  or  an  illness  interrupt 
vacation  plans. 

Let  one  of  TPU’s  all-covering  certificates 
(ranging  from  $6  to  $30) — with  extra 
benefits  if  you’re  hospitalized — protect 
you  all  year  ‘round,  at  work  or  play,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

•  Over  27,000  teachers  are  goina  to  enjoy  a 
carefree,  worry-free  vacation  this  summer 
through  TPU.  Why  not  youf 


GRIPSHOLM 

JULY  24th... 35  DAYS 


tAOidC' 


Voyage  up  the  fjords  of  Norway;  visit 
Copenhagen;  Danzig;  romantic  Visby; 
Tallinn,  capital  of  Estonia;  Lenin¬ 
grad*  in  Russia;  Helsingfors,  Finland; 
Stockholm  and  Gothenburg  in  Swe¬ 
den;  and  finally  Edinburgh,  cja  w  v 

From  41D 

*ir  you  don't  want  to  visit  Russia  you  may 
leave  the  Cruise  at  Tallinn  and  spend 
more  time  in  Helsingfors  and  Stockholm. 


Cooperative  Purchasbg  Bureau 

34  Commerce  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Servleea  Available  to  Group  Members 
Opportunity  to  Purchase  at  Substantial  Dis¬ 
counts — Nationally  advertised  merchandise  of  all 
types — If  ail  or  telephone  order.  Bedding,  rugs, 
electric  appliances,  mirrors,  etc. 

Access  to  wholesale  showrooms.  Furniture— coats 
— furs — men's  furnishings, 

A  guaranteed  watch  repair  strvioe — mail  order 
only — ll.Sfi.  Includes  replacement  of  broken  or 
defective  parts  and  mailing.  O.O.D.  adds  20c  to 
coat.  Add  15c  for  new  silk  cord  and  50c  for 
leather  strap  of  beat  quality  if  either  is  deeired. 
Please  insure  watch  to  guarantee  delivery  to 

aboveaddress.  _ _ _ _ _ 

Qroup  Mamberthipa  Art  Open  to  Memliera  of  the 


OR  PLAN  YOUR  OWN  TRIP 
For  a  Holiday  in  Viking  Lands 

The  longer  the  better,  but  even  if  you 
have  only  21  days  our  regular  sailings 
will  give  you  a  delightful  holiday. 
Inquire  of  any  Travel  Agent  or 


Aodl“ 
,n  *52^ 


yott 


\  D«^ea« 
♦  the»- 
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Taachlnp  Profeaalen 


;i  J^)Ooks  on  Our  S)esk  i| 

Stories 

Thomson  and  Souba.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York  City.  $.96. 

.\  Helhinc  Book  for  Te.^chers  to 
.Vcco.MP.ANY  Stories 

Thomson  and  Souba.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York  City. 

Twelve  W.^ys  to  Build  .\  V'oc.vbul.vry 
.Archibald  Hart.  E.  F.  Dutton  and  C'o., 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  $1.00. 


Summer  Sessions  at 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  COLLEGE 

Combine  study  and  recreation.  Here 
you  can  enjoy  stimulating,  health¬ 
ful.  mountain  atmosphere  while 
studying  for  one  of  the  advance«l 
academic  or  professional  degrees, 
or  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  or 
for  state  certification.  Your  choice 
of  more  than  450  courses  .  .  .  line 
to  12  weeks  of  .study  .  .  .  three 
sessions. 

liiter-iSei4Mioii — *luiie  13  to  June  :<0 
Main  Summer  Session — .luLv  3  to 
.4uicrus(  11 

Post-Session — August  14  to  Sept.  1 

HJxcellent  resident  faculty,  supple¬ 
mented  by  national  authorities. 
Strong  graduate  school.  New  dor¬ 
mitories  and  activities  building, 
with  .swimming  pool,  for  women. 
Kxpeiises  moderate.  Write  for  Itul- 
letin  **(5-1”. 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
State  College  Pennsylvania 


Schools  for  To.morrow’s  Citizens 
Maxwell  S.  Stewart.  Silver  Burdett  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $.10. 

Creative  Expression 

Hartman  and  Shumaker.  E.  M.  Hale  and 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  $2.00. 

The  New  Work-Play  Books 

“Beginning  Days” — A  Pre-reading  Book. 

$.20. 

"Off  We  Go” — .A  Basal  Pre-Primer.  $.20. 
"Now  We  Go  .Again” — A  Supplementary 
Pre-Primer.  $.20. 

Teachers’  Reader-Manual  for  “Begin¬ 
ning  Days,”  “Off  We  Go,”  and  “Now  We 
Go  .Again.”  $1.40. 

“Jim  and  Judy” — A  Basal  Primer.  $.72. 
Reader-Manual  for  “Jim  and  Judy.”  $1.32. 
“Down  Our  Street” — .A  First  Reader.  $.84. 
Preparatory  Book  to  “Down  Our  Street.” 
$.32. 

Reader-Manual  for  “Down  Our  Street.” 
$1.48. 

“We  Grow  Up” — .A  Second  Reader.  $.88. 
Preparatory  Book  to  “We  Grow  Up.” 
$.32. 

Reader-Manual  for  “We  Grow  Up.” 
$1.56. 

“Wide  Wings” — A  Third  Reader.  $.96. 
Preparatory  Book  for  “Wide  Wings." 
$.32. 

Reader-Manual  for  “Wide  Wings.”  $1.80. 
Gates,  Huber  and  Peardon.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  A’ork  City. 

Our  Ho.me 

Waddell,  Nemec,  and  Rush.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  $.88. 

'The  Nations  Today 

Packard,  Sinnott,  and  Overton.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 

.American  Social  Problems 

Patterson,  Little,  and  Burch.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.96. 

Seeing  Our  Country,  Book  One 
Pitkin  and  Hughes.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  A'ork  City.  $1.60. 

A  Biology  of  Familiar  Things 
Bush,  Dickie,  and  Runkle.  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  City.  $1.92. 

Far.m  Management 

R.  R.  Hudelson.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City.  $1.80. 


II  McGill  University  || 

French  Summer  School 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Montreal,  June  29 -Aug.  9| 

Students  may  select  courses  com¬ 
parable  to  (a)  elementary,  (b) 
regular  undergraduate  course, 

(c)  post-graduate.  Co-educa¬ 
tional.  Certificates  and  College 
credit.  Only  French  spoken  at 
all  times.  Staff  includes  visit¬ 
ing  professor  from  Sorbonne, 
Paris.  Residence  in  new  Doug¬ 
las  Hall.  Inclusive  fee,  $180. 
Write  for  booklet  to  the  Di¬ 
rector,  French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University,  Montreal, 
Canada. 


Agriculture  and  Farm  Life 

Phillips,  CtH'kefair,  and  Graham.  'The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
$1.48. 

Exploring  the  World  of  Science 
Lake,  Harley,  and  Welton.  Silver  Burdett 
Company,  New  York  City.  $1.80. 

Judgment  Test  on  Safe  Driving  Practices 
Ammon  Swope.  McKnight  and  McKnight, 
Bloomington,  III.  $.06. 

.A  Study  of  the  Constitution 
George  McKisson.  McKnight  and  Mc¬ 
Knight,  Bloomington,  HI.  $.48. 

Games,  Dances  and  .Activities  (Junior 
.Athletics)  For  Physical  Education 
Fred  L.  Bartlett.  Noble  and  Noble,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  $2.00. 

Citizenship  In  Our  Democracy 

Parker,  Patterson,  and  Mc.Alister.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  New  A'ork  City. 
$1.20. 

Indians  of  the  Wigwams 
Deming  and  Deming.  .Albert  Whitman 
and  Co.,  Chicago.  $1.50. 

Making  Sense  III 

Leonard  and  Salisbury.  Scott,  Foresman 
and  Co.,  New  A’ork  City.  $.63. 

Mathematics  In  Action,  Book  One 
Hart  and  Jahn.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com¬ 
pany,  New  A’ork  City.  $.88. 

New  Practical  Mathematics 
N.  J.  Lennes.  ’The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  A’ork  City.  $1.32. 

Research  .Applied  to  Business  Education 
Haynes  and  Humphrey.  tJregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  New  A'ork  City.  $2.00. 


Social  Life  from  Tea  Time 
To  Job  Hunting  in  Book 
By  East  Orange  Teacher 

Living  w  ith  Others,  Laurence  B.  Good¬ 
rich,  East  Orange  High  School. 
.American  Book  Company,  New  A’ork. 
$1.00. 

ESPiTE  its  size — nearly  .?00  pages — 
and  the  number  of  illustrations, 
this  book  has  been  put  on  the  market  at 
$1.00  and  ought  to  be  used  widely  as  a 
result.  It  fills  a  need  in  an  area  coming 
in  for  more  and  more  attention  from  the 
schools,  that  of  personality  development. 
Perhaps  the  “w'hole  child”  is  about  to 
become  the  “whole  adolescent”  in  the 
educational  lexicon. 

Laurence  Goodrich  is  a  speech  teacher 
in  East  Orange.  He  has  brought  no 
specialized  viewpoint  to  his  book,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  happy  result  that  teacher 
and  pupil  can  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
social  situations  from  tea  time  to  job 
hunting.  A  virtue  of  the  writing  is  that 
morals  are  very  rarely  drawn  without 
case  histories,  real  or  imaginary.  Quota¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  are  often  from 
well  know’n  names,  and  sprightly  illus¬ 
trations  dramatize  many  of  the  points. 

Chapter  headings  give  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  will  he  found — The  Good 
Mixer,  How  We  Sound,  Conversation. 
Extending  Hospitality,  Accepting  Hos¬ 
pitality,  At  Home,  (^lub  Membership, 
Behavior  in  Public,  Business  Relations 
Informal  Correspondence,  Relevant 
Readings,  and  Living  With  Others. 

—A.  F. 


When  In  Trenton^ 
New  Jersey 

THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


250  Rooms  with  Baths 

Moderate  Rates 

(RADIO  IN  EVERY  ROOM) 

MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
NYMPH  ROOM 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Historic  Colonial  Barracks 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 
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Clever  Beggars 

FLORENCE  A.  HOLDEN 
Passaic 

WHEN  people  go  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  they  may  say 
they  saw  the  geysers  and  hot  springs, 
but  they  will  talk  mostly  about  the 
bears.  Many  of  the  bears  in  Yellow¬ 
stone  have  learned  that  it  is  easier  to 
beg,  steal,  or  go  on  relief  than  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  some  of  them  have 
become  quite  clever  at  getting  food 
away  from  the  tourists. 

A  ranger  told  us  that  early  in  the 
spring  he  had  watched  a  mother  bear 
bring  her  two  small  cubs  down  to  the 
road  and  spank  them  until  they  would 
stay  out  in  the  road  and  dance  around 
no  matter  what  might  come  along. 
When  the  tourists  began  to  come  into 
the  park,  there  along  the  road  were 
the  cute  little  cubs,  but  the  mother 
hear  was  not  in  sight.  Of  course,  the 
people  would  get  out  of  their  cars 
to  take  pictures  of  the  cubs  and  to  feed 
them.  Meanwhile,  mamma  would  be 
going  through  the  car  looking  for  food. 

Usually  a  bear  disowns  her  cubs 
the  second  spring,  but  these  cubs  were 
too  useful,  so  she  kept  them  to  way¬ 
lay  visitors  the  second  season.  One 
day  I  saw  the  two  half  grown  cubs  in 
the  road,  so  I  parked  my  car  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  rolled  up  the 
windows  and  waited  to  see  tvhat  would 
happen.  Soon  a  car  came  along  and 
stopped.  Everyone  got  out  to  take 
a  picture  of  the  darlings.  Meanwhile 
the  mother  bear  climbed  into  the  back 
seat  where  she  discovered  a  box  of 
marshmallows.  She  was  very  busy 
stuffing  them  into  her  mouth  when 
one  of  the  ladies  returned  to  the  car 
to  get  the  marshmallows  to  feed  the 
cubs.  With  her  head  still  turned, 
looking  at  the  cubs,  she  got  well  into 
the  back  of  the  car  before  she  dis¬ 
covered  its  inhabitant.  With  a  scream 
that  could  be  heard  for  some  distance, 
she  bolted  out  one  door  and  the  bear 
out  of  the  other.  I  wonder  which  was 
the  more  frightened. 

The  first  night  at  Old  Faithful 
camp  ground,  I  was  awakened  by  a 
queer  scratching  noise  and  felt  the  tent 
shaking.  Upon  looking  out  of  the 
window  I  saw  first  one  little  bear 
drop  out  of  the  tree  to  which  our  tent 
was  fastened  and  then  another  little 
black  bear.  A  little  later  I  heard  a 
series  of  rattles  and  bangs.  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  our  tent  xvas  not  very  far 
from  the  platform  upon  which  the 
garbage  cans  were  kept.  There  were 
mamma  and  the  two  little  cubs  bang¬ 


ing  around  tin  cans,  hunting  for  choicer 
bits. 

One  tourist  left  some  bacon  in  his 
car.  A  bear  smelled  it  and  broke 
down  through  the  top  of  the  car,  land¬ 
ing  on  the  horn  button.  The  noise  that 
resulted  so  scared  the  bear  that  it  went 
through  the  windshield.  I  think  that 
these  people  wished  that  they  had 
obeyed  the  rangers’  warning — Leave  no 
food  in  your  car  or  tent. 

Another  night  I  heard  a  scream  of 
the  most  utter  terror  that  I  have  ever 
heard  from  anyone — let  alone  a  man. 
The  next  morning,  I  learned  that  a 
man  sleeping  in  a  sleeping  bag  in  a 
pup  tent  had  decided  that  the  safest 
place  for  his  bacon  was  under  his  sleep¬ 
ing  bag.  A  pup  tent  is  rather  close 
quarters  for  both  a  bear  and  a  man 
and  a  sleeping  bag  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  get  out  of  in  a  hurry. 

Rules  for  Safety 

The  bears  in  Yellowstone  are  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  if  one  obeys  a  few  rules : 
Do  not  feed  the  bears  or  leave  food 
in  your  car.  Do  not  get  between  a 
mother  bear  and  her  cubs.  The  bear 
has  long,  sharp  claws.  When  it  grabs 
for  food  in  a  none  too  trusting  manner, 
it  is  quite  apt  to  take  a  part  of  the 
hand,  too,  without  meaning  to  at  all. 
Most  of  the  accidents  are  due  to  feed¬ 
ing  the  bears. 


MAY 

Is  Blossom  Time 

In  Atlantic  County 

Driving  to  .Vtlantic  City  the  highways  pass 
through  acres  of  blossoming  orchards,  adding 
zest  to  the  ride. 

Then  HOTEL  DENNIS,  on  the  Boardwalk,  with 
its  broad  sun  decks,  enclosed  solaria  and  ex¬ 
tensive  lobbies.  Ideal  for  rest,  relaxation  and 
recreation. 

Guest  rooms  overlook  the  Sea.  Equipped  for 
every  comfort  and  convenience. 

All  outdoor  sports  and  indoor  entertainment. 
Superior  service,  cuisine  and  appointments. 
Complete  health  bath  department. 

American  and  European  Plans 

We  would  like  to  send  illustrated  literature 
and  rate  schedules. 


and  Convention  Hall 
WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


•  This  is  the  year  to 
revel  in  a  vacation  in 
Glacier  National  Park  and 
include  a  visit  to  San 
Francisco’s  Golden  Gate 
Exposition  and  Southern 
California. 

•  Picturesque  hotels 
and  chaletsin  Glacier  Park 
afford  splendid  low-cost 
accommodations. 

•  It’s  a  healthy,  happy, 
friendly  country  for  a  long 
or  short  holiday.  Ride  and 
hike  mountain  trails 
— see  glaciers — lakes 
and  streams  for  fish¬ 
ing,  launch  excursions 
and  swimming — golf 
— dance — or  “unlax.” 

•  PlanyourN.E.A. 
convention  trip  to  in¬ 
clude  Glacier  Park. 


MAIL  COUPON 


A.  J.  Dickinson,  Room  97S 
Great  Northern  Railway  Building 
St.  Paul,  Iflnn. 


Send  me  information  about  a  trip  to. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 


BIDE  THE  EMPIBE  BUILDEB  ' 


GO  BYTBAINi 


See 


Glacier  Park 


San  Francisco  Fair 


on  One  railroad  ticket 
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Classroom  Teachers  Offer  $50  Prize 
For  Best  Unpublished  Article  of  Year 


RUTH  WILLIAMSON 
Highland  Park 


original  unpublished  article  written  by 
an  elementary  school  teacher. 


After  digesting  the  profound  utter- 
^  ances  of  some  educational  sage  who 
has  never  been  inside  a  classroom  haven’t 
you  often  said,  “Hmf!  I  could  have 
written  something  as  good  as  that  my¬ 
self!”?  You’re  probably  right,  and 
here’s  your  chance  to  prove  it  and  win 
a  $50  prize  at  the  same  time. 

Beginning  this  year,  the  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers’  Association  is 
offering  an  annual  prize  for  the  best 


The  subject  for  1939 — to  start  off 
in  a  thoroughly  professional  manner — 
will  be  education.  Collect  your  wits, 
and  write  up,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  rules,  the  phase  nearest  your  heart. 
Let  it  deal  with  some  practical  and  spe¬ 
cific  phase  of  education :  successful  prac¬ 
tices,  research,  or  experimentation ; 
why  and  how  you  are  using  a  particu¬ 
lar  book,  or  a  method  of  teaching ;  how 
you  are  helping  the  child  to  adjust  to, 
or  understand  the  world  in  which  he 
lives — in  fact,  anything  valuable  which 


You  entrust  your  lenal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  professional 
career  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  expert  nuidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


59th  Year 


Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 

205  NORTH  SEV'ENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Cenfurj-  «»f  .Seniee  at  the  Same  .tdtlresH 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
KHtHblished  1H55  TharleH  W\  Mulforcl.  Prop. 

l-IF'TH  AVENIK,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  'Mih  and  :i5th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  ECCLID  AVE.,  CLETYELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  apency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school  officials. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Pennypacker  1223 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
711-12-13  Witherspoon  Bldg..  Walnut  and  Juniper  Streets 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Reliable,  Selective  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Pres. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Mrmbrr  of  National  .\KNociati»n  of  Tracliem’  .\KriM-irH 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernald,  Manager 

.\iit«n.,uin  4-7067  70  FIFTH  .A\T:NLTE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.■Ml  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bids.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Teachers  for  Schools  —  Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools — Ecortomical  for  Teachers 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Personal,  discriminating  service 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr, 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


tt  »•  I  ^stahlislmtl  11^*)  Teirphoar  B.  F.  Mannion  ) 

31  Inion  Squarp,  New  lork,  N.  \.  !  Managers 

(Broadwa.r  at  leih  Street)  Algonquin  4-1  Miss  M.  B.  f.osimui  | 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  fifty  years.  We  have  no 
branches.  All  applications  for  memliership  and  ail  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  the  managers.  Cali,  write,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 
-Member  National  .IswH-lathiii  «»f  Teachers’  .\gencles 
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will  help  interpret  your  work  or  ideas 
to  the  rest  of  us,  and  to  the  public. 

The  award  of  the  $50  prize  for  the 
best  article  will  be  made  at  the  An¬ 
nual  Spring  Luncheon  to  be  held  in 
May  1940,  and  the  winning  article 
will  be  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review. 

Here  are  the  rules: 

1.  The  manuscript  must  not  contain 
more  than  1 500  words. 

2.  All  manuscripts  must  be  typed. 

3.  The  organization  will  not  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  safe  return  of  any  manu¬ 
script  ;  only  those  accompanied  by  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  will 
be  returned. 

4.  No  more  than  one  manuscript 
w’ill  be  accepted  from  any  one  writer. 

5.  Only  New’  Jersey  elementary 
classroom  teachers  may  compete. 

6.  The  name  of  the  contestant  is 
not  to  appear  on  any  but  the  cover 
page  of  the  manuscript ;  the  title  of  the 
article  is  to  appear  on  each  page  of  the 
manuscript. 

7.  The  cover  page  of  the  manuscript 
must  contain  the  name,  address  and 
teaching  address  of  the  contestant  as 
well  as  the  title  of  the  manuscript.  This 
will  be  detached  and  the  manuscript 
keyed  for  fairness  in  judging. 

8.  All  manuscripts  are  to  be  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  January  1,  1940. 

9.  All  manuscripts  are  to  be  sent  to 
M  iss  Ruth  Williamson  at  56  Grant 
Avenue,  Highland  Park,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

10.  Manuscripts  will  be  judged  on 
value  of  content,  and  general  read¬ 
ability. 

11.  The  decision  of  the  judges  will 
be  final. 

Good  luck!  And  watch  the  Review 
for  subsequent  announcement  of  the 
judges. 


r 


liT  eachers 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6223 

RELIABLE.  PROFITABLE  SERVICE  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS 
23  years  experience  Register  Now  for  Early  Placement 


Have  you  thought  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  SUMMER  WORK  in 
the  center  of  picturesque  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  the  foot  of  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Mountains? 


BUCKNELL 

UNIVERSITY 


It  catoil  on  an  cininencp  overliKikinir  the 
Sus4{uehHiiiia  Kiver.  furnishes  an  itieal 
ttutnnier  conihinution  of  study  anti 
rpcrcation.  A  campus  golf  course,  nu¬ 
merous  tennis  courts,  ami  wide  playing 
tieMs  cnric’h  an  organized  leisure  time 
program. 

1'raining  programs  for  aiudemie  and 
commercial  teachers,  guitlance  workers, 
schtMiI  administrators  ami  supervisors. 


Special  Features 


Cmiferenco  on  Leisure  Time,  .Inly  27; 
t'nnferenee  on  liiterimtionul  Kelations. 
•Inly  13;  I.i-ailership  Training  School 
of  the  I’eiinsylvania  Congress  of  Far- 
cuts  ami  Teachers;  Denionstration 
Schools  for  Practice  Teaching. 


H'rite  to  F,  G.  Davis 
Director  of  Summer  School 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
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GENEVA,  with  Mont  Blanc 
in  the  distance.  In  the  lake 
at  the  right  are  some  of 
the  Swans  which  are  a 
permanent  part  of  the 
city’s  “waterscape.” 

The  island  is  named  for 
Rousseau  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  another  famous 
Genevois,  Calvin,  may  be 
seen  in  the  background. 
A  Swiss  National  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  being  held  in  Zurich 
this  Summer. 


Official  Information  Bureau  of  Switzerland 


Teachers'  Pay  for  '39 
Liable  Under  New  Bill 
To  U.  S.  Income  Taxes 


A  brand  new  service 
uf  especial  interest  to  TEACHERS 


New  Jersey  teachers  will  be  liable  | 
to  federal  income  taxes  on  their  salaries  | 
for  the  calendar  year  1939,  if  the  bills  I 
already  passed  by  the  Congress  are  ■ 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  There ' 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  will  not  have  affixed  his  signature  j 
to  the  measure  by  the  time  this  Review  j 
re.aches  its  readers.  The  bill  was  known  I 
as  part  of  the  Administration’s  pro-  \ 
gram  to  remove  tax  exemptions  on ' 
salaries  and  securities.  j 

Retroactive  taxation  has  been  ruled 
out  by  the  congressional  meiisures, 
which  followed  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  decision  to  the  effect  that  all 
public  employees  have  always  been 
li.able  to  federal  and  state  taxation. 
This  overthrew  a  precedent  running 
b.ack  into  the  last  century. 

I'he  reciprocal  features  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  measure  do  not  apply  to  New'  Jer¬ 
sey  state  or  sch<M)l  employees  since  New' 
Jersey  has  no  state  income  tax.  First 
returns  under  the  law'  w  ill  not  be  re¬ 
quired  until  March  15,  1940.  Single 
persons  earning  more  than  $1,000  and 
married  persons  receiving  $2,500  or 
more  must  file  statements  of  income 
with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  in  their  respective  federal  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  initial  tax  rate  is  four  per 
cent.  There  are  exemptions  for  depend¬ 
ents  and  other  allow'ances.  Details 
may  be  obtained  from  the  national  or 
local  offices  of  the  bureau  of  internal 
revenue. 


Forqery-prooi 
for  your 
protection 


ALL-PURPOSE  CREDIT  CARD 


Have  you  ever  needed  extra  shopping 
funds  in  a  hurry?  Have  you  ever  sud¬ 
denly  run  short  of  money  just  when  you 
needed  it  for  an  emergency?  Have  you 
ever  been  stranded  in  a  strange  city 
without  funds  or  friends?  Then  this  new 
kind  of  quick-cash  credit  card  is  exactly 
what  you're  looking  for.  You  don't  have 
to  borrow  money  to  get  one.  It  doesn't 
cost  you  a  penny  in  advance.  Yet, 
whether  you  are  at  home  or  traveling, 
it  is  good  for  any  amount  up  to  S300 
quickly,  without  tedious  red  tape,  at  any 
of  the  hundreds  of  Personal  Finance 
Company  offices  serving  5200  com¬ 
munities  from  Coast  to  Coast.  It's  like 
carrying  extra  cash  with  you  all  the 
time,  without  the  risk  of  losing  it — being 


prepared  for  any  money  need,  without 
cost  or  investment. 

You  don't  have  to  know  a  soul.  You 
don't  need  friends  or  endorsers.  With 
this  card  in  your  hand,  the  money  is 
yours  for  the  asking.  No  matter  what 
may  happen  to  you  —  illness,  accident, 
a  prolonged  visit;  no  matter  what  your 
need  may  be  —  extra  money  for  shop¬ 
ping  or  for  an  unexpected  personal 
crisis  —  your  All-Purpose  Credit  Card 
foots  the  bills! 

Far  from  home,  alone,  unable  to  depend 
on  any  one  you  know  •  -  think  how 
SAFE  you'll  feel  to  have  this  quick-cosh 
emergency  resource  in  your  pocketbook. 
And  —  IT'S  YOURS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 
While  at  either  World's  Fair  —  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  —  use  any  of  our 
offices  as  your  mail  and  telephone  head¬ 
quarters.  Write  for  folder  giving  ad¬ 
dresses  of  our  39  offices  in  Metropolitan 
New  York  and  22  in  California.  No  cost 
cr  obligation! 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  call, 
phone,  or  write  lor  further  infor¬ 
mation.  Offices  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  Stote.  See  local 
telephone  directory.  Or  apply 
by  mail  to  the  following  address; 
Room  305,  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

28  West  Stote  Street 
TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Lie.  No.  103  Trenton  6381 

CbtTgfs  trr  on  KitpdiJ  momihly 
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ACTIVITIES 


FINANCE  COMPANY 


An  individualized  service  for  teachers.  Over 
600  Units  completed.  When  ordering  state 
grade,  and  teaching  materials  will  be  corre¬ 
lated  to  your  needs.  Large  response  now 
enables  us  to  offer  these  Units  at  10c  each. 
ACTIVITIES 

Box  653  Grand  Centrai  Annex  New  York  City 
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•  FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Secondary  Conference  To  Hear 
Discussion  of  Regents'  Inquiry 


21  Croups  To  Meet 
At  Rutgers  May  5-6 

The  21st  annual  conference 
of  the  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  will  open  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  on  Friday  morning,  May 
5,  with  an  address  on  the  “Im¬ 
plications  of  the  Regents’  In¬ 
quiry  for  Education  and  Democ¬ 
racy,”  by  Dr.  Howard  E.  Wil¬ 
son  of  Harvard  before  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Secondary  School 
Principals  and  the  Secondary 
School  Department  Heads. 

(Reviews  of  several  volumes 
of  the  Regents  study  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  March,  April  and 
May  Reviews.  See  pages  166, 
202  and  235  respectively.) 

The  general  session  of  the 
Secondary  School  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  Friday 
afternoon  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  President  William  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Montclair,  with  the  annual 
conference  dinner  scheduled  for 
6:45  P.  M.  in  the  Rutgers  Gym¬ 
nasium.  Dr.  Basil  Mathews 
of  Boston  University  is  the  ban¬ 
quet  speaker. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
groups  noted  above  and  the 
Deans  of  Women  and  Girls,  also 
meeting  Friday  morning,  the  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  are  listed  for 
Saturday  morning  and  afternoon. 
Theme  of  many  of  them  seems 
to  be  that  stated  by  the  Social 
Studies  unit,  “Education  for 
Human  Relationships  in  a  Dem¬ 
ocracy.” 

Out-of-state  speakers  include 
Irvin  C.  Poley  of  the  German¬ 
town  Friends  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education,  who  will 
speak  ot  the  English  Association 
on  Teaching  English  for  Emo¬ 
tional  Maturity;  and  Mrs.  Alice 
C.  Wright,  President  of  the  New 
York  City  English  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  will  offer  on  the  same 
program  Practical  Suggestions 
for  Social  Values  in  English 
Curriculum.  Another  outsider  is 
W.  Carson  Ryan,  President  of 
the  Progressive  Education  As¬ 
sociation.  who  will  share  the 
joint  program  of  the  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Association  and 
the  Mental  Hygiene  Department 
with  Ernest  A.  Harding  of  the 
State  Department. 

From  Baltimore  will  come 
Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director 
of  Vocational  Education  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Vocational  and 
.\rts  .\ssociation.  He  will  tell 
What  Baltimore  Is  Doing  for 
the  So-Called  Dull  Normal  Pu¬ 
pil.  Also  from  Maryland  is 
Adelene  Pratt  of  that  state’s 
Public  Library  .Advisory  Com¬ 


mission.  On  the  School  Library 
Association  program,  her  topic 
is  Some  Functions  of  the  School 
Library. 

Dr.  Flora  Thurston  of  Cornell 
appears  with  President  Clothier 
of  Rutgers  before  the  Home 
Economics  Association.  This  unit 
will  also  meet  in  the  afternoon 
after  a  luncheon  at  the  Log 
Cabin  on  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  Ellen  K.  Donohue 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
New  York,  will  talk  to  the 
Teachers  of  Speech  on  remedial 
difficulties. 

Commissioner  Elliott  heads  the 
list  of  home-folk  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  He  speaks  to  the  Friday 
afternoon  general  session,  along 
with  Dr.  Ernest  W.  Butterfield, 
superintendent  in  Bloomfield, 
Connecticut.  Dean  C.  E.  Partch 
will  again  fill  the  toastmaster’s 
role  at  the  conference  dinner. 
The  Commercial  Teachers  will 
hear  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison  of 
the  State  Department  as  well  as 
Dr.  E.  B.  Peck  of  the  research 
and  development  department  of 
Standard  Oil  Development  Com¬ 
pany  at  their  post-luncheon 
meeting.  Another  industrial  vis¬ 
itor  is  Dr.  Linwood  G.  Lessing 
of  RCA,  who  takes  the  rostrum 
before  the  Science  Association. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned 
above  there  will,  as  usual,  be  a 
representative  cross  section  of 
leaders  in  the  schools  and  teacher 
colleges  of  the  state.  Associa¬ 
tions  which  will  meet  and  which 
have  not  yet  been  mentioned  are 
the  Modern  Language  Teachers 
Association,  Mathematics  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Visual  Education  .As.so- 
ciation.  Department  of  Hand¬ 
writing  and  the  Publications  .Ad¬ 
visers  .Association,  which  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  departure  in  program¬ 
ming  with  an  informal  discus¬ 
sion  of  “Using  the  school  publi¬ 
cation  to  establish  more  whole¬ 
some  relations  between  the 
school  and  the  supporting  pub¬ 
lic.” 

Pictorial  Report 
Makes  Good  Case 

.An  excellent  36-page  illus¬ 
trated  report  on  the  schools  of 
New  Brunswick  has  been  issued 
by  the  Board  there.  Frederick  J. 
Sickles  is  superintendent.  With 
its  pictures  large  and  un¬ 
crowded  on  the  page,  it  is  an 
effective  statement  of  school 
policy  and  achievement  for  the 
glancer-th  rougher. 

It  strikes  an  unusual  note 
with  its  stress  on  a  school  prob¬ 
lem.  Several  pictures  dramatize 
the  need  for  more  classroom 
and  play  space. 


Local  Associations  I 
Elect  New  Heads  | 


Essex  County 

Newark  Teacher-Clerks — 
Beatrice  Efkros  (reelected) 
Warren  County 
.Alpha  Elementary  Teachers 
Association — Irene  Sokolom- 

SKI. 

$800  Reserve  Fund 
Set  Up  In  Passaic 
By  Legislative  Unit 

.A  “reserve  fund"  of  more 
than  $800  has  been  set  up  by 
the  Passaic  teachers  to  back  the 
legislative  work  of  the  County 
Council  of  Teachers  Organiza¬ 
tions.  That  work  is  in  charge  of 
Thomas  J.  Hutton  of  Pompton 
Lakes  who  is  legislative  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Council  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Legislative 
Committee.  Cooperating  closely 
with  him  is  Louis  J.  Schmerber, 
Paterson  principal  and  member 
of  the  County  legislative  com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Schmerber,  inci¬ 
dentally,  contributes  a  weekly 
column  of  legislative  comment 
to  the  Paterson  Ev'ening  News. 

Feeling  that  a  legislative 
emergency  might  make  it  neces-  | 
sary  to  have  funds  immediately 
available  for  printing,  mailing, 
advertising  space,  etc.,  the  Pas¬ 
saic  County  Council  addressed 
to  the  teachers  of  the  county  a 
request  for  a  contribution  of 
fifty  cents  each.  More  than  $800 
was  collected  without  any  ques¬ 
tion  or  difficulty.  Expenditures 
from  the  fund  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  council,  of  which 
Bert  P.  Bos  of  AVayne  Township 
is  president. 

South  Middlesex 
Forms  Credit  Union 

T'he  Southern  Middlesex 
County  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union  became  the  28th  teacher 
credit  union  in  New  Jersey 
upon  its  organization  on  March 
28.  Cecil  W.  Roberts  was 
elected  president  by  the  50  char¬ 
ter  members. 

Gunnar  Gudmundson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Credit  Union  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Erdis  Smith  of  the 
federal  credit  bureau  aided  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  group. 
The  supervisory  committee  In¬ 
cludes  Lester  Rodes,  South 
River,  Harry  R.  Mensch,  Mill- 
town,  and  A.  Y.  Maynard, 
Highland  Park.  Other  officers 
are  vice-president,  William  D. 

I  Fritz;  clerk,  William  H.  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Harold  W.  Strauss, 
treasurer. 


Visual  Educators 
To  Meet  May  11 
At  Highland  Park 

T  he  Central  Section  of  the 
Visual  Education  .Association  is 
to  stage  an  institute  at  the 
Highland  Park  High  School  on 
May  11.  State  President  of  the 
group.  Dr.  AV’alter  Robinson, 
will  participate  in  the  general 
session.  Arthur  M.  Judd,  North 
Brunswick,  is  general  chairman. 

Exhibits  will  open  at  6:30 
P.  M.  with  the  general  session 
getting  under  way  at  7:45,  and 
the  clinics  opening  at  8:30. 
Subjects  to  be  included  in  the 
clinical  discussions  are:  elemen¬ 
tary  science,  high  school  science, 
elementary  and  secondary  so¬ 
cial  studies,  art,  health,  general 
elementary  subjects,  and  pri¬ 
mary  subjects. 

The  exhibits  will  remain  open 
for  another  half  hour  after  the 
clinics  close  at  9:30.  Twenty- 
five  commercial  concerns  are 
expected  to  show  their  wares. 
Each  of  the  seven  counties  in 
the  central  section  has  had  a 
room  assigned  for  exhibits  of 
classroom  work. 


Social  Studies  Aids 
Listed  By  Teachers 

.A  compendium  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  materials  for  the  social 
studies  has  been  compiled  by 
Edwin  A.  Lothrop  of  the  Rox- 
bury  Township  School,  Succa- 
sunna  and  Walter  E.  Kops  of 
the  Roxbury  High  School,  Suc- 
casunna.  Neatly  mimeographed 
and  attractively  covered,  it  in¬ 
cludes  23  pages  of  information 
under  geographic,  political, 
economic  and  social  heads. 

Lothrop  has  also  issued  a 
companion  piece  railed  How  To 
Study  Effectively.  This  is  eight 
pages  of  practical  suggestions 
for  the  student  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  his  adenoids  to  his 
attitudes. 


William  F.  Little 

William  F.  Little,  retired 
superintendent  of  the  Rahway 
schools,  died  at  74  at  his  home 
there  on  April  19.  From  1905 
to  1916  Dr.  Little  was  principal 
of  the  Battin  High  School,  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  from  1916  until  his 
retirement  in  1930,  superintend¬ 
ent  in  Rahway. 

Mrs.  Little  is  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
She  received  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion’s  medal  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Education  in  1936. 
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We  Hear  That  — 


Mrs.  Anna  D.  Kanne,  social 
Mudies  teacher  in  the  Barring¬ 
ton  schools  for  the  last  two 
years,  has  died.  Burial  services 
were  held  at  Alloway. 


Helen  E.  Yates,  Ruth  N. 
Bergstresser,  Julia  F.  Pllgert 
and  Frieda  D.  Schneider,  all  of 
Irvington,  have  been  granted 
sabbatical  leaves. 


August  Ravotto’s  classes  at 
the  Edison  School,  Union  City, 
won  top  honors  at  the  NYU 
art  metal  work  exhibit  recently, 
for  the  third  successive  year. 
Other  competing  schools  were 
junior  or  senior  highs. 


Rex  Cunliffe,  Rutgers,  has 
been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association.  He  has 
long  been  a  leader  of  the  state 
group,  which  honored  him  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  its  Board  of 
Governors. 


Mrs.  Bessie  Carnegie  of  Ro¬ 
selle  has  described  her  unit  on 
the  Golden  Rule  in  the  April 
Grade  Teacher. 


The  New  York  Regents’  re¬ 
port  on  state  aid  warns  that 
any  curtailment  of  state  aid 
would  result  in  curtailed  edu¬ 
cational  services  and  increased 
taxation  on  real  estate. 


Nutley’s  Board  of  Education 
is  seeking  to  have  the  Town 
Commission  bar  children  under 
16  from  the  automobile  race 
track  there  following  the  de¬ 
capitation  of  a  driver. 


Two  teachers,  Mary  Severin 
and  Dorothy  Wier,  were  among 
the  29  injured  in  the  collision 
of  two  school  buses  near  the 
Middletown  Township  high 
school,  Monmouth  County. 


The  Instructor  is  offering  a 
total  of  $1,000  in  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  100  letters  of  500 
words  or  less  on  where  you 
would  like  to  go  on  a  vacation 
and  why.  Closing  date  is  June 
10  and  awards  will  be  made 
before  July  1.  For  details  ad¬ 
dress  W.  D.  Conklin,  Travel 
Editor,  the  Instructor,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


The  Camden  County  Commer¬ 
cial  Teachers  Association  met 
at  Moorestown  on  April  20  to 
hear  Clara  Zillessen,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Company  and  Mary 
Townsend  of  the  employment 
bureau  by  that  name. 


Marian  Prosch,  chairman  of 
the  Gloucester  County  Class¬ 
room  Teachers,  and  her  unit 
are  entertaining  the  senior  class 
at  the  Glassboro  State  Teachers 
College  at  a  tea  and  professional 


meeting  on  May  18,  at  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Dr.  J.  Conrad  Seegers  of 
Temple  University  will  speak. 


The  Boonton  Teachers  Li¬ 
brary  now  has  over  800  volumes. 
A  librarian  Is  employed  for  part 
of  each  school  day,  reports  Mrs. 
E.  S.  Wagoner,  president  of  the 
association.  She  also  notes  that 
the  Boonton  Association  has  con¬ 
tributed  $125  to  a  local  ambu¬ 
lance  service  this  year  and  that 
great  success  in  building  com¬ 
munity  good-will  was  achieved 
through  the  sponsorship  of  a 
lecture  series  by  Dr.  Fred  W. 
Ingvoldstad,  who  has  spent 
much  of  the  winter  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  a  lecturer  and  forum 
leader  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 


.•\rline  Keephart  and  Helen 
Primrose,  Morris  County  help¬ 
ing  teachers,  have  completed  a 
90-page  collection  of  social 
science  units  in  grades  four  to 
eight.  Attractively  bound  under 
the  title  Cooperative  Experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Social  Studies,  it 
includes  the  work  of  nine 
teachers. 


The  March  issue  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  News,  published  by  the 
sixth  group  of  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Brearley’s  Princeton  Elemen¬ 
tary  School,  is  devoted  to  school 
assemblies.  Programs  are  inte¬ 
grated  into  various  aspects  of 
school  life  and  the  regular  de¬ 
partments  of  the  paper  are 
built  on  assembly  features. 
Liberally  illustrated,  the  paper 
is  mimeographed  in  many  colors. 


The  eighth  annual  Spring 
Frolic  of  the  .\braham  Clark 
High  School,  Roselle,  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  three-day  run.  Three 
hundred  pupils  were  involved. 
J.  Leroy  Bailey,  author  of  the 
book,  supervised  the  production. 


S.  O.  S. 

The  Joint  Emergency  Fund 
(NEA-WFEA)  needs  at  least  a 
nickle  from  every  teacher  in  the 
state.  The  NEA  wishes  to  send 
printed  descriptive  material  re¬ 
garding  work  done  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  meeting  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Asso¬ 
ciations  this  August.  Inasmuch 
as  this  material  must  be  printed 
in  English,  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  Joint  Emergency 
Fund  created  for  that  purpose 
must  be  built  up.  Its  only  source 
is  from  personal  gifts. 

At  least  a  nickle  from  every 
teacher  through  his  local  asso¬ 
ciation!  We  hope  to  report  100 
per  cent  completion  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  by  Good  Will  Dav.  Mav  18. 
GRACE  E.  KOERNER 
NEA  Committea  on 
International  Relatione 


ACE  News 

The  Trenton  branch  of  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  heard  Paul  Leyssac, 
translator  of  Hans  Christian 
.\nderson,  at  a  March  30 
luncheon  meeting.  The  group 
was  to  meet  again  at  the  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College  on 
April  29  and  to  hear  Kurt- 
Wiese  at  its  annual  session  on 
May  3. 

The  Newark  branch  met  at 
the  Newark  Athletic  Club  on 
April  18  to  hear  Jessie  Stanton 
of  the  Johnson  Nursery  School 
in  New  York  City.  Guests  in¬ 
cluded  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Rolfe. 

Fidler  Fete  Draws 
Large  Audience 

The  Audubon  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  gave  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  to  Dr.  William  L.  Fidler, 
supervising  principal  there  and 
President  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Walt  Whitman  hotel 
in  Camden  on  April  14.  Educa¬ 
tors  and  civic  leaders  reviewed 
Dr.  Fidler’s  career,  lauding  his 
services  to  the  schools  and  the 
community.  A  set  of  golf  clubs 
was  presented  to  him  by  the 
Audubon  teachers. 

A  capacity  audience.  Includ¬ 
ing  most  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  State  Association 
and  representatives  of  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  filled  the 
hotel’s  ballroom. 


Belleville  Teachers 
Present  Speaker; 
Profits  to  Charity 

The  Belleville  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  raised  over  $130  to  be 
donated  to  the  Community  Wel¬ 
fare  Bureau  through  a  lecture 
by  Captain  C.  W.  R.  Knight. 
This  is  the  first  activity  of  this 
type  in  the  Belleville  Associa¬ 
tion  in  many  years.  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
dred  Clarke  was  general  chair¬ 
man  of  the  project  as  an  aide 
to  President  Kathryn  Conklin. 
Edward  J.  Coughlin,  sponsor  of 
the  program,  handled  the 
publicity. 

The  funds  will  be  used  to 
send  problem  children  to  special 
summer  camps.  This  service 
was  a  distinct  help  last  year 
and  when  the  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation  learned  that  less  money 
was  available  for  the  work  this 
year,  they  voted  to  donate  the 
net  proceeds  for  this  purpose. 

Students  were  drawn  into  the 
work  and  given  free  tickets  for 
each  two  they  sold.  \  successful 
poster  contest  was  developed 
around  Captain  Knight’s  eagle. 
Over  a  score  of  community  or¬ 
ganizations  were  interested  in 
the  affair  and  the  School  Board 
contributed  the  high  school  au¬ 
ditorium.  The  Board  members 
were  guests  of  the  Association 
at  the  lecture. 


Educate  For  a  Career 

Teach  ALL  the  Factors  in  Retailing 

iRETAlUNG 

PrindpUt  and  Practica*  of  Retail  Organization, 

Buying,  Advertising,  Selling,  and  Management 


The  latest  and  most  comprehensive  te.xt  for 
teaching  this  subject  in  secondary  schools. 
Thorough  in  every  phase. 

Deals  with  retail  store  selling  and  operation 
in  both  large  and  small  stores.  Layouts  for 
various  kinds  of  stores. 

Emphasizes  marketing  structure,  buying, 
selling,  pricing,  stock  controls,  display,  ad¬ 
vertising,  customer  types,  fashion  influences, 
personnel,  finance  and  accounting,  and  cred¬ 
its.  Profusely  illustrated. 

Written  by  an  author  who  is  experienced  in 
store  work,  employee  training,  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  retailing  in  secondary  schools. 

List  Price,  $2.00 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 
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H.  B.  Allen  Sought 
Break  in  Tenure 
Elliott  Contends 

The  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  a  decision  on  the  case  of 
Honor  Bright  Allen  vs.  The 
Avalon  Board  of  Education,  has 
denied  Mrs.  Allen's  claim  to 
tenure.  He  contends  that  Mrs. 
Allen,  in  order  to  be  reappoint¬ 
ed,  sought  to  break  her  tenure 
as  a  teacher  in  Avalon — and  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The  Commissioner  found  that 
Mrs.  Allen,  completing  her  third 
year  under  a  board  with  a  non¬ 
tenure  policy,  appeared  before 
the  Board  on  May  20,  1936,  pre¬ 
sented  an  oral  resignation,  and 
a  letter  from  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  Charles  J.  Strahan  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“If  you  resign  from  your  posi¬ 
tion,  are  later  re-elected  to  it, 
and  do  not  receive  any  pay  nor 
perform  any  service  during  the 
period  between  the  resignation 
and  re-election,  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  your  tenure  is  broken 

The  resignation  was  accepted 
to  take  effect  May  22,  1936,  and 
a  substitute  replaced  her  on  that 
day;  Mrs.  Allen  lost  her  salary 
for  that  day.  She  was  subse¬ 
quently  re-employed  on  Monday, 
May  25  and  taught  until  June  1, 
1938.  The  Board  did  not  renew 
her  contract  for  1938-39. 


Vocational  Courses 
In  Regular  Schools 
MeetNeeds-Elliott 

The  introduction  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  courses  in  es¬ 
tablished  high  schools  is  proving 
a  very  satisfactory  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  vocational  needs  in  many 
counties.  Commissioner  Charles 
H.  Elliott  told  the  State  Board 
of  Education  at  its  April  meet¬ 
ing.  These  “Class  B”  courses 
make  unnecessary  the  building 
of  county  vocational  schools,  he 
pointed  out. 

The  Commissioner  reported  to 
the  Board  that  the  current  sur¬ 
vey  of  teacher  training  needs  in 
New  Jersey  will  include  a  very 
careful  study  of  teacher  supply, 
demand,  and  turnover,  a  study 
of  school  population  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  with  every  effort  to  make 
accurate  forecasts  and  predic¬ 
tions,  and  a  study  of  teacher 
college  curricula  based  on  the 
above  data. 

The  Board  confirmed  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Harry  Hill 
as  Mercer  County  Superinten¬ 
dent,  and  the  reappointment  of 
Thomas  J.  Durrell  in  Cape  May 
County. 

The  application  of  Panzer 
College  of  East  Orange  for  per¬ 
mission  to  grant  the  degree  of 
B.S.  in  Education  was  approved 
for  a  three-year  period  on  con¬ 
dition  that  it  launch  a  campaign 
for  an  endowment  with  $250,000 
as  its  objective. 


Montclair  T.  C.  To  Use  Workshop  Plan 
In  Summer  Session  Related  Courses 


NJ. Supreme  Court 
Reverses  Board 


.\  new  curriculum  of  related 
courses  will  be  offered  as  an  in¬ 
novation  in  its  summer  session 
by  the  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College.  The  workshop  plan,  as 
developed  by  the  Progressive 
Education  .Association,  will  be 
used.  The  courses  are  arranged 
in  two  groups,  three  dealing 
with  administrative  and  guid¬ 
ance  problems  and  five  with 
major  fields  of  instruction.  It  is 
expected  that  students  will  take 
one  course  in  each  group,  an 
equivalent  of  six  semester  hours. 

The  full  program  of  courses 
will  be  offered  as  usual. 


Newark  T.C.  Courses 
To  Use  N.Y.  Fair 

Forty-two  courses  will  be  of¬ 
fered  at  Newark  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  this  summer.  Many  of  them 
will  use  the  World's  Fair  as  a 
laboratory.  Dr.  Dawson  Dean 
will  offer  for  the  first  time  a 
course  in  the  relation  of  sex 
education  to  general  education. 

Eleven  of  the  27  instructors 
will  be  from  New  Jersey  schools 
other  than  the  Newark  College. 

Kappa  Delta  Pi  In 
Guidance  Session 

“Guidance  in  the  Elementary 
Schools  of  New  Jersey”  will  be 
the  topic  of  a  conference  at 
Rutgers  University  on  Saturday, 
May  13,  9:30-12:10.  It  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  Kappa  Delta  Pi.  Topics 
for  the  conference  are:  .Admin¬ 
istration  and  supervision  as  a 
factor  in  guidance;  mental 
health  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment;  physical  development  and 
health ;  community  contacts ; 
scholastic  guidance;  home  and 
school  contacts;  character  de¬ 
velopment;  personality  develop¬ 
ment  and  social  adjustment  in 
relation  to  guidance;  guidance 
and  creative  abilities;  and  guid¬ 
ance  through  professional  and 
civic  participation. 

Teacher  Colleges 
Have  20%  Men 
Says  State  Board 

The  number  of  men  students 
in  the  state  teachers  colleges 
has  risen  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
in  the  last  10  years,  says  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  its 
report  to  the  Legislature.  All  of 
the  colleges  get  their  freshmen 
from  the  upper  half  of  their  re¬ 
spective  high  school  classes, 
with  one  college  getting  the 
major  portion  of  its  students 
from  the  upper  10  per  cent  and 
another  from  the  upper  20  per 
cent. 


The  National  Convention  of 
Student  Officers  and  Advisers 
will  meet  in  San  Francisco  July 
3-6.  C.  C.  Harvey,  5732  Harper 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  the  con¬ 
vention  executive  secretary. 


C.  B.  Kleinfelter  Sets 
Record  for  Trenton 

C.  B.  Kleinfelter  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  his  third  term  as 
leader  of  the  Trenton  Teachers 
•Association.  t)ver  600  teachers 
of  the  650  in  the  city  signed  a 
petition  asking  him  to  take  the 
post.  Kleinfelter  is  the  only  per¬ 
son  on  record  as  having  held 
the  position  more  than  one  year. 

Middlesex  Compiles 
County  Directory 
As  Elections  Aid 

The  Research  Committee  of 
the  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Association  has  compiled  a  di¬ 
rectory  of  county  educational 
information.  The  need  for  col¬ 
lected  information,  readily  ac¬ 
cessible,  became  evident  when 
the  State  Education  .Association 
called  for  its  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  in  January. 

Dr.  Mildred  B.  Moss  of  Me- 
tuchen  is  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Committee. 

The  directory  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  officers, 
committees  and  delegates  of  the 
County  Association;  officers  of 
local  teachers  associations,  and 
schools  of  Middlesex  County 
with  addresses,  telephones  and 
the  number  of  teachers  in  each 
building.  The  directory  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  executive 
meeting  of  the  .Association  in 
Sayreville  on  May  second. 


County  Conference 
Has  1200  Teachers 

Fhe  Teachers'  Bulletin  of  the 
Perth  .Amboy  Teachers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  reports  that  Middlesex's 
largest  crowd  of  teachers — 
1200 — attended  the  County  Con¬ 
ference  held  recently  at  the 
Perth  .Amboy  high  school.  Dr. 
Millard  Lowery,  county  super¬ 
intendent,  acted  as  mo  lerator 
of  the  meeting  called  to  con¬ 
sider  current  legislative  policies 
as  they  affect  school  needs. 

Dr.  William  L.  Fidler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  state  Education  .As¬ 
sociation,  suggested  a  policy  of 
anticipation,  analysis  and  an 
intellectual  solution  of  school 
problems  in  cautioning  against 
emotionalism. 

Mayor  Edward  Patten  of 
Perth  .Amboy  pointed  out  that 
the  state  has  failed  to  contribute 
adequately  to  the  support  of  the 
schools  with  the  result  that  the 
municipalities  carry  nearly  the 
whole  burden.  Other  speakers 
were  William  R.  Ward,  Mercer 
legislator  and  retired  teacher, 
and  Ida  E.  Housman,  chairman 
of  the  State  .Association's  Pen¬ 
sion  Information  Committee. 


On  Trenton  Case 

Technical  problems  of  con¬ 
tractual  salary  as  opposed  to 
actual  salary  resulted  in  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  against 
Herbert  H.  Cole  in  the  now- 
famous  Trenton  salary  case. 
The  Court  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioner  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education  that 
Mr.  Cole  was  entitled  to  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $2,000  for  1937-38.  .At 
the  same  time,  it  upheld  the 
right  of  Frederick  H.  Kriser 
and  a  group  of  fellow-janitors 
in  Trenton  to  their  full  con¬ 
tractual  salaries,  making  an  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  against  seven 
janitors  who  "do  not  appear  to 
have  entered  any  protest,  but 
accepted  the  proffered  payment." 

The  difficulty  in  the  Cole  case 
arose  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Cole  was  first  employed  by  the 
Trenton  board  of  education  in 
1932.  .A  year  lat.’r,  before  he 
came  under  tenure,  the  salary- 
cut  laws  were  passed,  and  his 
salary  of  $2,000  was  reduced  to 
$1600.  Thus  he  was  actually 
receiving  $1600  when  he  came 
under  tenure  in  1935.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  says: 

“The  only  written  contract 
disclosed  by  the  record  between 
defendant  (Mr.  Cole)  and 
prosecutor  (Trenton  Board  of 
Education)  was  for  the  school 
year  1932-33  .  .  .  For  each  of 
the  school  years  1933-37,  de¬ 
fendant's  salary,  so  far  as  the 
record  shows,  was  fixed  and 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $1600. 
This  was  the  amount  of  his 
salary  when  he  acquired  tenure 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
1935-36.  It  must  be  assumed, 
therefore,  that  the  salary  paid, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the 
contrary,  was  the  contractual 
or  demandable  salary.” 

“The  salary  that  respondent 
was  entitled  to  demand,”  says 
the  court,  “was  his  salary  at 
the  time  of  acquiring  tenure  at 
the  end  of  th"  school  vear  1935- 
36,  namely,  $1600.  The  record 
is  barren  of  proof  that  any 
other  salary  was  fixed  by 
contract." 

.Action  of  the  Stat"  Board  and 
the  Commissioner  in  the  case  of 
.Agnes  S.  Wright  vs.  the  Bor¬ 
ough  of  Cresskill  has  been  set 
aside.  Miss  Wright  sought  her 
full  salary  of  $2100  as  assistant 
to  the  principal,  as  against  the 
$2000  salary  offered  her  as  a 
teacher. 


Rotating  Series 

In  Cumberland 

The  Cumberland  County 
Teachers  .Association  sponsors 
a  somewhat  peripatetic  series 
of  cultural  events.  The  series 
this  year  consisted  of  ten  eve¬ 
ning  programs,  rotating  be¬ 
tween  Bridgeton,  Millville,  and 
Vineland  high  schools.  The 
series  has  had  excellent,  county¬ 
wide  support. 
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Among  the  novel  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  to  the  Convention  this  year 
is  that  of  going  to  one  of  the 
Michigan  automobile  factories 
to  get  a  paid  for,  insured  car 
and  driving  it  to  its  owner  in 
California.  Butler  -  Warden, 
Owner’s  Direct  Delivery,  J23-A 
Reaper  Building,  82  W.  Wash¬ 
ington,  Chicago,  Illinois,  an¬ 
nounce  the  new  plan.  They  esti¬ 
mate  that  with  four  in  the  car 
the  trip  from  Detroit  to  San 
Francisco  will  cost  about  $10 
per  person  for  transportation. 

No  specified  route  need  be 
followed  but  the  car  must  be 
delivered  within  reasonable  time 
and  mileage  limits. 

The  company  offers  Dunn  and 
Bradstreets,  Inc.,  Chicago,  as 
reference. 


San  Francisco  NEA  Convention, 
July  2-6,  Allows  Time  for  Fair 

Our  Responsibilities 
Is  Theme 

The  theme  of  the  National 
Education  Association  Conven¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  July  2-6 
is.  The  Responsibilities  of  Our 
Profession.  President  Reuben  T. 

Shaw  will  address  the  first  gen¬ 
eral  session  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  July  3,  following  greetings 
from  California  state  and 
Golden  Gate  Exposition  officials. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Hooper  Dahl,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Classroom  Teachers, 

NEA,  will  reply. 

New  Jersey  State  Association 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Pal¬ 
ace  Hotel,  with  Mrs.  Stella  S. 

.\pplegate.  Executive  Clerk,  in 
chaige.  The  organization  meet¬ 
ing  of  delegates  and  members  in 
attendance  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  3. 

General  Sessions  and  the  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly  will  meet 
in  the  mornings  with  the  allied 
groups  and  department  gather¬ 
ings  scheduled  for  afternoons. 

Evening  general  sessions  will 
again  go  beyond  the  formal 
l>ounds  of  education  with  speak¬ 
ers  from  varied  walks  of  life. 

Will  Hays,  so-called  czar  of  the 
motion  picture  industry,  will 
talk  on  movie  stars  on  Thursday 
evening. 

Thus  the  conventioneer  who 
does  not  insist  on  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  group  meetings  will  have 
ample  time  for  at  least  a  pre¬ 
liminary  sampling  of  the  Treas¬ 
ure  Island  fair  in  the  afternoons. 

Friday  the  7th,  the  day  after 
the  official  close  of  the  conven 
tion,  has  been  designated  NEA 
Day  at  the  Golden  Gate  Expo¬ 
sition  and  in  the  afternoon  San 
Francisco  will  stage  a  pageant 
on  the  winning  of  the  west  which 
will  be  open  to  convention  vis¬ 
itors. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
mornings  will  be  given  over  to 
discussion  groups  catering  to  a 
wide  range  of  interests  in  pro¬ 
fessional  and  teacher  welfare 
problems.  On  Tuesday  there 
will  be  assemblies  devoted  to  the 

( 1 )  use  of  radio  in  the  schools 

(2)  program  of  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission;  and  (3) 
problems  of  youth. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there 
will  be  ten  topics,  as  follows 
Civic  education  for  a  democ 
racy;  Laymen’s  conference  on 
education;  Major  issues  in 
teacher  education;  Surveys  of 
state  systems  of  education;  Ec 
onomic  basis  for  education;  Co 
operatives  and  credit  unions 
Salaries  and  economic  status  of 
teachers;  Tenure;  Retirement 
and  Educational  thermometers 
for  secondary  schools. 

The  opening  vesper  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon  will  be  con 
ducted  by  Brother  Leo,  English 
instructor  at  St.  Mary’s  College 
His  topic:  The  Tower  of  the 
Sun. 


'39  League  College 
At  Stanford 

The  Fourteenth  Annual 
League  College  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Stanford  University 
from  July  10  to  21  under  the 
direction  of  Grayson  N.  Ket- 
auver,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education.  Democracy  and  Ed¬ 
ucational  Progress  is  the  theme. 
Two  credits  will  be  allowed  to 
those  attending  if  a  term  paper 
is  completed  by  September  1. 

All  classroom  teachers  are 
eligible  and  there  is  no  extra 
fee  for  those  whose  organization 
is  an  affiliate  of  the  NEA  or  who 
are  enrolled  in  the  Stanford  sum¬ 
mer  session.  Otherwise  there 
is  a  $3  charge.  Tuition  will 
be  $1$  for  two  credits;  room 
and  board  may  be  had  in  Rob- 
ley  Hall  (both  men  and  women) 
from  Sunday,  July  9,  to  Fri¬ 
day,  July  21,  for  $30. 


Classroom  Teacher 
Dinner  Date  July  6 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teach 
ers  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Palace,  San  Francisco, 
on  Thursday  evening,  July  6. 
Tickets  are  $2.50  each.  Since 
reservations  are  limited  to 
1,000,  teachers  are  asked  to 
make  reservations  early  with 
Wilbur  Raisner,  419  Munich 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Ninth  Annual  School  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  July  10-21. 
Mornings  only,  to  allow  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  for  the 
World’s  Fair,  Treasure  Island. 


New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
College  at  Montclair 
SUMMER  SESSION 

July  5  to  August  11,  1939 

Graduate,  Undergraduate,  and  Certificate  Courses 
For  Secondary  School  Teachers  and  Principals 
and  School  Administrators 


FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


.Xilniinist  ration 

An-haelogy 

Hiology 

Business  Education 
Chemistry 

Community  Relations 
Corrective  and 

Remedial  Reailing 
Creative  Crafts 
Creative  Dancing 
Economics 
English 
Kidd  Courses 


Krench 

Oeneral  Language 
Geography 
Government 
Guidance 
History 
Mathematics 
Multisensoiy  Aids 
Gutdoor  Sketching 
Personnel  Prohlems 
Physical  Education 
and  Coaching 
Physics 


Philosophy  of 
Education 
Photography 
Play  Production 
Psychology  and 
Mental  Hygiene 
Research  Techniques 
Sociolc^jr 
Supervision 
Techniques  of 
Education 
Tests  aiul 

Measurements 


NEW  CURRICULUM  OF 
PROGRESSIVE  WORKSHOP  COURSES  ON 
CURRENT  PROBLEMS  IN 

Managing  the  School  —  Directing  Instruction 
Understanding  Tooth 
and  in  the  Fields  of 
English  —  Foreign  Languages  —  Science 
Mathematics  —  Social  Studies 

SCHOOLMEN’S  CONFERENCE 

for  School  Administrators  and  Principals  and  Supervisors  of 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
July  10.  11,  12,  13.  and  14 

Concerts — Recreational  .Activities — Trips  to  World’s  Fair — Tuition 
Six  Ihdlars  a  Point — Non-Resident  Tuition  Eight  ^llars — Room  ami 
Board  in  Campus  Residence  Hall — Rates  Motlerate 

New  England — French  Canada  Field  Course 
August  14  to  24 

Write  for  Bulletin  and  Soecial  Information 


3,000 


cities  in  the  United  States  use  ex¬ 
clusively  for  basal  reading  or  have 
approved  on  a  basic  multiple  list 


The  Guidance  in 
Reading  Series 

Primary  Unit . by  Grace  E.  Storm 

Intermediate  Unit - by  William  H.  Johnson 

7  State  adoption  states,  in  addition  to  the  above 
cities,  have  placed  this  series  on  approved 
lists  for  use  in  the  schools  of  these  states. 

Some  Reasons  Why  The  Guidance  in  Reading 
Series  has  this  wide  distribution  of  usage  and  where 
used  is  giving  pronounced  satisfaction :  A  complete 
program  .  .  .  Content  Organization  .  .  .  Highly 
efficient  and  controlled  vocabulary  .  .  .  Strict  pro¬ 
vision  for  mechanical  requirements  .  .  .  Checks 
for  reading  readiness  .  .  .  Pupil  testing  .  .  .  Excel¬ 
lent  teachers’  guides  ...  Free  service  to  schools. 

LYONS  &  CARNAHAN 


76  Ninth  Avenue 


New  York,  New  York 
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New  Jersey  Ed  ucational  Review 

official  Publication  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

COUNTY  TEACHER  UNITS 

HE  need  for  county  organization  of  teachers  has 
been  long  apparent.  The  county  is  important  in 
New  Jersey  thinking  and  functioning.  Many  other 
groups — the  bar,  the  medical  profession,  boards  of 
education,  and  parent-teacher  associations  have  used 
the  county  as  a  unit.  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  county 
education  associations  in  the  State  Association’s  elec¬ 
tion  machinery  are  now  before  the  State  Elections 
C(»mmittee. 

Because  New  Jersey  counties  differ  widely,  no  single 
type  of  organization  has  emerged.  Counties  with  many 
small  school  districts  have  found  an  organization  based 
on  individual  memberships  highly  satisfactory.  In  the 
urban  counties  the  council  of  local  organizations  seems 
to  be  a  natural  development.  The  important  thing  is  not 
how  the  county  is  organized,  but  whether  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  serve  its  members,  the  State  Association,  and 
the  local  associations  in  the  many  fields  open  to  it. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  undoubtedly  the 
field  of  legislative  action.  New  Jersey  Senators  and 
Assemblymen  are  elected  by  and  represent  not  one 
community,  but  whole  counties.  It  is  good,  therefore, 
that  some  group  or  organization  chosen  by  them 
should  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively  for  all  the 
county’s  teachers.  It  is,  of  course,  superfluous  to  point 
out  that  such  a  group  should  work  closely  with  the 
county  member  on  the  State  Legislative  Committee. 
Anything  else  would  be  disastrous  and  would  weaken 
rather  than  strengthen  teacher  influence. 

Also  a  fruitful  field  of  county  activity  is  the  es¬ 
tablishing  of  friendly  relationship  and  understanding 
with  the  other  groups  which  function  on  a  county 
basis.  These,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  are  numerous. 
Most  of  them  are  naturally  interested  in  school  prob¬ 
lems,  others  can  be  made  so. 

Necessary  to  this  work,  but  also  useful  to  both  the 
State  Association  and  to  local  groups  is  a  fact-gather¬ 
ing  service.  If  county  organizations  can  bring  together 
desired  information,  such  information  will  be  readily 
available  to  local  groups  and  can  be  easily  coordinated 
and  made  more  widely  useful  by  the  State  Association. 

Finally,  there  are  direct  services  which  county 
groups  can  render  their  members.  The  county  credit 
union  is  an  example;  a  cooperative  purchasing  bureau 
is  operating  successfully  in  at  least  one  county. 

Faced  by  these  opportunities,  no  county  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  has  more  than  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  opportunities  for  both  growth  and  serv¬ 
ice  which  lie  ahead. 


Editorial  Optimism 

ONLY  an  editorial  optimist  hopes  that  something 
said  in  May  will  be  remembered  in  September. 
Unfortunately,  however,  county  meetings  to  elect  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  will  be  held  before  the  next  issue  of 
the  Review  appears. 

Each  year  the  county  superintendents  send  to  each 
school  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  county  meet¬ 
ing.  Each  year  a  pathetic  handful  of  the  faithful 
attend.  Sometimes  there  are  just  enough  of  them  to 
elect  themselves  delegates.  Frequently  there  are  not 
as  many  teachers  present  as  there  are  delegates  to  be 
elected. 

This  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  teachers’  own 
concern  with  their  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund.  The 
delegates  chosen  at  this  meeting  are  responsible  for 
electing  a  trustee  who  will  have,  for  the  next  three 
years,  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Fund.  These  delegates  will  receive  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
raise  the  questions  which  teachers  ask  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Fund. 

If  a  majority  of  the  teachers  are  unwilling  to  give 
up  part  of  a  Saturday  morning  to  these  county  meet¬ 
ings,  then  each  local  teachers’  association  should  see 
that  it  is  adequately  represented  by  a  few  delegates. 
These  county  pension  meetings  must  be  made  more 
representative  and  significant.  Like  most  other  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  our  Pension  Fund  stands  or  falls 
on  the  intelligent  interest  at  the  base.  Let’s  make  the 
1939  county  meetings  of  pension  members  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  teachers’  interest  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  Fund. 


Second  Chorus 

wicE  recently  we  have  received  protests  from 
teachers  who  signed  installment  contracts  for 
books  offered  by  glib  salesmen.  In  one  case  the  salesman 
posed  as  a  representative  of  the  Association. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has  no  rep¬ 
resentative  or  authorized  agent  trying  to  sell  anybody 
anything.  Any  salesman  who  uses  the  name  of  the 
Association  in  any  way  does  so  without  authority  and 
should  be  shown  the  door  at  once. 

Any  salesman  who  wants  a  teacher  to  sign  an  in¬ 
stallment  contract  for  books  or  materials  of  any  sort  is 
reasonably  a  suspect.  Such  things  are  better  bought  by 
"cash  payment  or  not  at  all,  and  the  cash  should  not  be 
turned  over  to  the  casual  caller. 

In  counties  where  credit  unions  are  active,  many 
teachers  have  discovered  that  all  installment  buying 
is  costly.  Loans  from  credit  unions  can  bring  substan¬ 
tial  savings  on  everything  from  an  abacus  to  a  zither. 
Even  the  standard  installment  contracts  for  automo¬ 
biles  and  radios  are  guaranteed  to  palsy  the  pen  of 
anyone  who  glances  through  the  fine  type. 

Wearily  we  repeat  the  advice  which  the  Review  has 
given  before:  “Read  before  you  sign — then  don’t  sign.” 
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You  haven’t  seen  New  York  until  you’ve  seen 
Rockefeller  Center;  and  you  haven’t  seen  Rockefeller 
Center  until  you’ve  taken  the  Guided  Tour,  including 
all  points  of  interest  and  the  inspiring  50-inile  view 
from  the  70  story  RCA  Observation  Roof. 

Complete  Guided  Tour,  including  Observation 
Roof,  $1.00— Observation  Roof  only  .  .  .  40<f. 

Jntluire  Informalion  Dfsfe  or  ii’rile  Hockejeller  Center 
Obsrrodtion  Roofs,  R.  C.  J.  Buildm?).  ^eio  >or)f  City. 


Make  your  summer  1939  Va* 
cation  an  hupirintandrestfiii 
one.  Re-live  Virginia’s  ro« 
mantle  past,  rambling  along 
her  beautiful  scenic  trails . . . 
pausing  “for  a  spell”  at  a 
rustic  mountain  retreat  ot 
gay  seaside  resort.  Excellent 


COME  BACK  rO 

Colonial  | 

Days  . 


ROCKEFELLER  CENTER 


NEW  YORK 


rino  of  fhe  Tbatsoi 
JtioertmJ  ^etojersey 
from  tbr  lop  deck  of 
the  ObservMon  Jtoof 


ways  and  splendid  hotels  fw 
any  budget!  Gome  (Mice. ..and 
evermore  you’ll  say,  “Carry 


me  back  to  Old  Virginia! 


ROCKEFELLER  CENTER  OBSERVATION  ROOFS 


That  Burning  Question. 

“IS  AUTOMATIC  GAS  HOUSE  HEATING 
ECONOMICAL  FOR  ME?” 


Free  SS-PaSe  Vacation  Booklet 
'‘Carry  Me  Itack  to  Old  VlrSinla" 
(Limited  rupplr.  One  booUet  per  leaciter) 

VIrsinia  Conservation  Commission 

Room  854 

914  Capitol  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

VIrefala  EdruatUmat  Motion  Pieturet 
donitabU.  Write  for  epedal  pampbtet. 


The  one  best  way  to  find  out  about  gas  heating  cost 
for  your  home  is  to  hove  o  survey  mode  by  your 
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GOING  TO  THE  FAIR! 


GOING  to  see  all  of  Amenta  en  route 
„  GOING  to  save  a  lot  of  money 

..GO/NGbx  GREYHOUND! 


It's  here!  It's  nou’!  It's  the  greatest,  gayest  world’s  fair  of  history!  You  might 
as  well  drop  1939  right  out  of  your  life  as  to  miss  this  exciting  spectacle!  Un¬ 
counted  thousands  of  teachers  will  go  by  Greyhound  this  summer  .  .  .  because 
it  costs  far  less— because  it  reveals  the  true  beauty  of  America  en  route— because 
it  is  a  smtxnh-riding.  congenial  way  to  go.  On  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  these 
visitors  will  find  old  friends— a  huge  fleet  of  sightseeing  Greyhound  Exposition 
buses— veritable  grandstands  on  wheels.  Join  this  eager,  light-hearted  throng— go 
early  to  escape  the  midseason  rush— go  Greyhound! 

GREYHOUND  EXPENSE-PAID  WORLD’S  FAIR  TOURS 

Save  Time  and  A\oney — Assure  Hotel  Accommodations — Leave  You  Free  to  F.njoy  F.very  Moment. 


See  Two  Fairs  for  One  Fare! 

There  has  never  been  a  travel 
bargain  like  this  one;  a  6.000 
to  8.000-mile  great  circle  tour 
of  all  America,  along  your  own 
choice  of  scenic  routes— stop¬ 
ping  at  both  NEXT  YORK 
CITY  and  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
then  back  home— for  only 


GREYHOUND 


Jutt  mail  thit  coupon  to  the  Greyhound  Travel  Bureau.  245  W.  53th  St. 
New  York  City,  for  picture  booklet  all  about  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
or  the  San  Francisco  Golden  Gate  Exposition  □.  (Please  check  which  one7 
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